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Larg—Lib 
It was a pleasant old custom. 


In the olden days, whenever a great noble 
rode in state through one of his subject towns, 
he would toss handfuls of bright silver coins, 
or even little leather purses full of gold, to 
the burghers who lined the streets. 





This pleasant old custom, which always 
brought cheers and a great scrambling among 
the citizens, was called scattering largesse— 
antique word meaning generosity, liberality 
of spirit. 


The custom seems to be dead now. At least 
we have not heard recently of anybody toss- 
ing doubloons to Pittsburghers, Harrisburg- 
ers, Ogdensburgers, or burghers anywhere 
else in the U. S. A. 


But there is a way in which you, the reader, 
can revise the ancient custom. A way in which 
you can scatter largesse to your fellow 
citizens. 


Donate an America subscription to your local 
public library. 


Each issue of America is packed with ideas— 
precious ideas, more valuable than golden 
coins in a leather purse. 


| 
: 


When you place America in your public li- 
brary, you make it possible for your fellow 
citizens to come into contact with Catholic 
eta ae for the first time in their 
ves. 


There are 8,450 public libraries in the U. S. 
Every one of them will welcome your gift 
($4.50 the year). 


Besides, if you go and interview your local 
librarian (we are urging you to do this, too), 
you can easily persuade him to display AMERI- 
CA ey place where everybody can see and 
read it. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Willkie Under Fire. In the New York Times Maga- 
zine for January 2, Mr. Willkie ventured to hope 
that Mr. Stalin would see his way to full coopera- 
tion in an international organization “rather than 
seek [Russia’s] protection by political and military 
control over neighboring territories.” He spoke of 
the Baltic States and of the Polish frontier as 
“pressing questions in everybody’s mind’—merely 
underlining a patent fact. But for alluding to patent 
facts and for implying that there are two sides to 
the questions, Mr. Willkie is slapped down hard by 
Pravda in approved Soviet fashion. He is “an obe- 
dient speaking trumpet” for reactionary groups, a 
“political gambler” playing both ends against the 
middle. Not a very gracious reward for one who 
has so sincerely striven for American-Russian un- 


derstanding. 


Behind the Labor Trouble. Two reports appearing 
at the year’s end, one from the Department of 
Commerce, the other from Secretary of Labor 
Perkins, help toward an understanding of the grow- 
ing unruliness of organized labor. After tabulating 
net corporate profits for the first nine months of 
1943—they amounted to $5,900,000,000, up eleven 
per cent over 1942—the Commerce Department 
estimated that for the twelve-month period ending 
December 31, total corporate profits after taxes 
this year would reach $8,000,000,000 and set an all- 
time record. The report from the Labor Depart- 
ment dealt with the cost of living. According to 
Miss Perkins, the cost of living advanced three and 
one-half per cent during 1943. This brought the 
total rise in living costs since the outbreak of the 
war in 1939 to twenty-six per cent. Since the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics does not even attempt to 
measure the hidden price increases arising from 
deterioration in the quality of commodities, nor the 
rise in living costs attributable to the disappear- 
ance of low-priced items from store-counters, the 
twenty-six per-cent increase is an underestimate. 
The cost of living is up more than that, and work- 
ers and their wives know it. Behind much of the 
labor unrest lies, therefore, the knowledge that the 
Government, which has frozen wage rates, has not 
at the same time stabilized living costs and put a 
ceiling on wartime profits. 


Pity the Labor Leaders. With one notable exception, 
labor officials sincerely, if somewhat skeptically 
and reluctantly, embraced the Government stabil- 
ization program and tried to sell it to their mem- 
bership. For many months the dangers of inflation 
have been a favorite topic in the labor press. Union 
members were encouraged to invest in war bonds, 
to urge their Congressmen to support the price- 
control program, to assist OPA officials, to serve 
on rationing-boards, etc. But both corporate profits 





and the cost of living continued to rise. Exhorta- 
tions of labor leaders to hold the line gradually lost 
their appeal, until finally they were met by the 
rank and file with derisive laughter. The tail had 
begun, as one earnest labor leader told us, to wag 
the dog. Strikes broke out all over the country— 
spontaneous walkouts, mostly of short duration and 
organized by the men themselves. National union 
offices became virtual fire-departments, rushing 
here and there to put out blazes before they could 
become conflagrations. The rank and file was in 
open revolt. It is significant that ninety-seven per 
cent of the operating railroad employes—among 
the most conservative workers in the country, with 
many sons and daughters in the armed services— 
voted to use the legal right to strike, given them by 
Congress, to obtain their wage demands. In the 
face of such sentiment, labor leaders could no 
longer swim against the stream. Hence the current 
drive to break the “Little Steel” formula. It is be- 
ing said that we need a new labor policy based on 
law and not on men. Perhaps. But the biggest need 
is a Congress which will put teeth into a real anti- 
inflation program. Labor cannot be expected to 
hold the line alone. 


Statistics on Church-goers. An analysis of church 
membership and church growth has just been re- 
leased by the Department of Research and Educa- 
tion of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, under the title, “Trends in 
Church Membership Between 1926 and 1941-42.” 
The analysis is based on the Census of Religious 
Bodies of 1926 and the compilation of official re- 
ports published in the Yearbook of American 
Churches, 1943. Total church membership reported 
by 212 religious bodies in 1926 was 54,576,346, 
while in 1941-42, 256 religious bodies reperted 
68,501,186. This means that total church member- 
ship in the continental United States increased 25.5 
per cent, while the number of religious bodies re- 
porting increased 20.7 per cent during the period 
between 1926 and 1941-42, in which the estimated 
population increased by 14.3. Churches, according 
to the groupings of the Bureau of the Census, vary 
markedly in the percentage of growth: 


EE Gr WEEE ou cdbescesccosccccecee 197.9 
“Evangelical Associations” .............. 87.3 
RE ED GEE odcdncdtcccccccncte ee 53.5 
ial inion oapiedaceect ue sede 66.5 
EE an os ccc edecnnaneeecsesee 52.4 
DTT conc nccbéecenesececosceees 35.1 
eT ee ne 26.6 
EE oe Os 5 kus adie ele eview o« 23.3 
I I nis 0s wine ncdawebeacescccues 19.0 
PPOOGEIVOOTERE DOGEEB 2 oc ccc cccccccccccces 8.8 


Figures for the years 1926-36 give these additional 
percentages of growth: 
Church of Christ, Scientist.............. 
Jewish Congregations 
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A factor which materially affects religious statis- 
tics is the definition of “membership.” The general 
practice of Protestant denominations is to enumer- 
ate persons who have been admitted to full mem- 
bership, usually by the age of 13. The Catholic 
Church lists all baptized persons, therefore even 
infants. Jewish congregations enumerate as mem- 
bers all Jews in communities having Jewish con- 
gregations. The tendency of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches is to enumerate as members all persons 
in the United States who are of the nationality 
group served by the church. The general impres- 
sion that the “smaller sects” show the most rapid 
gains is not borne out by the statistics, the report 
states. The 43 Protestant bodies having over 50,000 
members gained at the rate of 23.8 per cent (almost 
exactly the same as the Catholic gain in the same 
period—23.3 per cent), while the bodies with less 
than 50,000 members reported total gains of only 
12.8 per cent. 


Catholic Catholicism. The spread of civilization is 
often confused with the spread of Western civil- 
ization; and the spread of Catholicism is often con- 
fused with the spread of Western Catholicism. In 
a day which calls for global-mindedness, clear ideas 
on the relations of the Orient to the spread of 
Christianity are important. Taken in its strictest 
sense, Belloc’s famous apothegm “Europe is the 
Faith; the Faith is Europe” is not correct. We for- 
get our own history when we fail to consider what 
extensive changes are necessary (and possible) 
when Christianity spreads from one country to 
another. An article entitled “Missionary Accommo- 
dation,” appearing in the December number of 
Theological Studies, and written by Gustav Voss, 
S.J., a student of missionary history in the Orient, 
‘supplies a needed corrective. Christianity, we are 
shown, was spread because, beginning with Saint 
Paul, who preached the unknown god to the idola- 
trous Athenians, the church has always adapted 
itself to legitimate national and racial customs and 
sublimated them. The famous advice of Gregory 
the Great to the first missionaries to England was: 
“Tell Augustine that he should not destroy the 
temples of the gods, but rather the idols within the 
temples.” This kind of accommodation is not syn- 
cretism, Harnack notwithstanding, but a sound 
combination of psychology, tolerance and firmness. 
What the Jew did in preaching to the Athenians, 
and the Latin to the Saxons, that should the West- 
erner do when he faces the problem of the Orient. 


Toga Transfer. Flash! Dot-dot-dot, dash-dash! 
Walter Winchell has now succeeded to the role of 
the late Alexander Woollcott as a swayer of liter- 
ary opinions. That is the judgment of the Retail 
Bookseller, in accounting for tremendously in- 
creased sales of three best-selling books. Mr. Win- 
chell gave them a plug over the radio, and the 
boom was on. Whatever you may feel about this 
commentator’s radio snooping, it can hardly be 
maintained that he is the literary critic the old 
Town Crier used to be. It will be a definite detri- 
ment to our American reading habits (not too high 
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at best) if the man with the electric voice can 
stampede us into reading whatever he boosts. For- 
tunately, thus far the three books whose sales he 
has swollen have been harmless enough; he as- 
sumes a heavy responsibility, however, when he 
broadcasts his commendations to the millions. We 
hope that on no future broadcast will the fitting 
introduction to his book choice be, not “flash,” but 
“flesh.” 


After the War. What! Again? Yes, again. In spite 
of the orators who periodically blast all postwar 
planning and bid us win the war first, most Ameri- . 
cans are convinced that we must do some hard pre- 
liminary thinking about the world to be—unless we 
want to see something like a home revolution when 
the global shooting is over. A very calm, statistical 
and highly reliable survey in a recent issue of the 
United States News summed up our postwar eco- 
nomic chances as “prosperity for the country as a 
whole, while there is depression for the unem- 
ployed.” Naturally, there is always depression for 
the unemployed, but how many will be unem- 
ployed? This survey deals with a period starting in 
1947 when “adjustment from war will have been 
made,” and in that period foresees a total of from 
eight and a half to thirteen million unemployed. If 
we saddle each of the unemployed with two depen- 
dents (and that is a fair average), then we can look 
forward to a stabilized postwar order in prosperous 
America with between twenty-five to thirty-nine 
million without any means of support. No matter 
how we figure it, that does not add up to “pros- 
perity for the country as a whole.” Private industry 
will have to figure out a better answer than that 
one, or the Government will be tempted to take 
over all the figuring and the doing besides—and 
with the blessing of the people. 


Facing Facts. “Leave us face it,” may very well be- 
come an American slogan, dependent, of course, on 
the vagaries of Crossley ratings. Many of us are 
inclined to take our expressions from comic strips 
and radio programs, and eur pronunciation almost 
exclusively from the radio. Very well, let us face it. 
In a recent address, William C. DeVane, dean of 
Yale College, proposed what seems to be a reason- 
able ideal for American high schools. “If the schools 
have done their work properly,” he said, “the stu- 
dent coming to college should be able to read, speak 
and write English correctly, should be able to rea- 
son clearly in mathematical and verbal symbols, 
and should be reasonably fluent in a foreign lan- 
guage.” Surely that is not asking too much, yet the 
Dean added: “This is more than the high schools 
now deliver.” If that is true, then our high schools 
seem to be failing rather miserably. Is it true? This 
much is true, that many of our colleges are now 
offering in freshman year English courses that 
should have been taken care of in early high-school 
years. This much is true, that many of our foreign- 
language courses are looked upon as a joke, that 
very few of our high-school graduates after two or 
three years of modern-language classes can read a 
foreign book or newspaper fluently, much less 











carry on a conversation. Very many of our high- 
school graduates do not speak even grammatical 
English. Anyhow, “leave” us face it. It may be, as 
the Dean of Yale College thinks, that we must 
“come back to fundamentals and lay aside some of 
our frivolities in education.” 


Murder of Kaj Munk. It is not surprising that the 
Nazis in the end caught up with Kaj Munk, the 
Lutheran clergyman who was acclaimed . Den- 
mark’s greatest living dramatist, and was a poet, 
journalist and orator besides. His slain body was 
found on January 5 near the Jutland city of Silke- 
borg, headquarters of Gen. Hermann von Hanne- 
ken, commander of the German forces 

Denmark. There was a certain irony in the date of 
his death, the Vigil of the Epiphany, for Kaj 
Munk’s first famous play (a total flop when first 
produced in 1928), An Idealist, dealt with the fran- 
tic machinations of Herod to become and remain 
King of the Jews, only to be overcome by the vic- 
torious Woman and her Child, the one real King. 
Kaj Munk was a long and sharp thorn in the Nazi 
side. His drama, He Sits by the Melting-Pot, 1938, 
was aimed against Hitler and his pogroms. The 
reception given to Kaj Munk’s productions proved 
that a drama can succeed in the modern skeptical 
world even though—or because it does—insist un- 
compromisingly on giving the first place to God, 
in man’s conflict with the world. Munk was all 
for action and theatrical excitement; he broke 
completely with naturalistic drama, wrote Hakon 
Stangerup in the American Scandinavian pee 
for Autumn, 1939. He detested “whispering” and 
prolonged conversation on the stage. He believed 
that religion, especially the battle between decadent 
unbelief and triumphant faith in God, could move 
and stir men to the depths. Kaj Munk’s example 
should give courage to our Catholic dramatists. 


Uniform Mass Text. Readers who follow our weekly 
column, The Word, find their attention frequently 
called to the beauties and riches contained in the 
prayers of the Holy Mass. A real obstacle, however, 
to a thorough appreciation of these prayers is 
caused by the variety of English translations of the 
Latin text. Parishioners often find their Missal ver- 
sion quite different from that which has been ex- 
plained in the pulpit or quoted for purposes of de- 
votion or meditation. Could something be done? 
During the National Liturgical Week in St. Paul, 
in 1941, four specialists, Father Stedman (My Sun- 
day Missal), Father Bussard (Leaflet Missal), 
Father Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. (Offeramus and 
other Mass booklets), and Father Gerald Ellard, 
S.J., of Saint Mary’s College, Kansas, worked out 
a text of the Ordinary and Canon that all four could 
adopt and propose to others. After repeated tests, 
it was finally decided that the best Mass transla- 
tion in print was that made by the Rev. Richard E. 
Power of the Springfield (Mass.) Diocese, and with 
minor changes this was adopted. Several of the 
principal editors and publishers, to whom the mat- 
ter was then proposed, expressed cordial agree- 
ment; it is hoped that the others will follow suit. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


FROM Vatican City comes an official statement 
that the broadcast of Drew Pearson—asserting 
that Pope Pius XII and Joseph Stalin had reached 
an agreement concerning Russian annexation of 
eastern Poland after the war, together with the 
grant of religious freedom to Catholics in this ter- 
ritory and to the people of all Russia—is entirely 
without foundation. 

> During our December 28 bombardment of mili- 
tary facilities on the outskirts of Rome, damage 
was accidentally done in the zone of the Catacombs 
of Saints Callixtus, Praetextatus and Domitilla, 
extra-territorial properties of the Holy See. 

>» Swiss newspapers state that “the Vatican is deep- 
ly preoccupied with the extraofdinary situation of 
the Italian clergy.” Several pastors have been ar- 
rested and given the death sentence for harboring 
refugees in their churches. Sanctuary is a right 
recognized both in Canon Law and in the Treaty 
of the Lateran. As the Vatican and the Mussolini 
government do not have diplomatic relations, pro- 
test is difficult. 

> Elia Cardinal Dalla Costa, Archbishop of Flor- 
ence, flayed the violence and pursuivant activities 
of the prevailing Government in his Christmas ser- 
mon. “It is horrifying,” he said, “to relate that 
today some feel a wife must expiate for the acts of 
her husband, a son for those of his parents, parents 
for sons, the innocent for the actual or presumed 
guilty.” 

> Chungking reports, according to Religious News 
Service, that the Chinese Government will hence- 
forth match all funds raised abroad for the “or- 
phaned missions” with equal funds from the na- 
tional 

> The Hierarchy of Canada announced on January 
3 a new permanent Secretariate of the Bishops in 
the capital, Ottawa. The new institution will be 
along the lines of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference in Washington, and will act as “a clear- 
ing center” for matters having “a Catholic bearing 
on social and kindred problems of our country.” 

>» N.C.W.C. News Service notes that the deceased 
Archbishop of Cartagena in Colombia, Most Rev. 
Pedro Adan Brioschi, who died at the age of eighty- 
three, was dean of the nation’s Hierarchy and had 
held the See of Cartagena for forty-two years. He 
was also the author of a life of the great missioner 
to the slaves, Saint Peter Claver. 

> The Argentine National Academy of History has 
conferred the honor of a corresponding member- 
ship on Father Peter M. Dunne, S.J., professor of 
history in the University of San Francisco. Father 
Dunne, in his inaugural discourse to the Academy, 
spoke of the missionaries in our colonial Southwest. 
> Announcement was made on January 6 that a 
statement deploring incidents of juvenile delin- 
quency and prejudice in certain parts of New York 
City would be read in Catholic and Protestant 
churches and synagogs in New York the following 
Saturday and Sunday. Clergy of all three faiths 
urged respect for religion and for authority and 
emphasized the obligations of parents. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THIS column covers the week ending January 3. 

In Italy, Canadian troops after a long hard fight 
have captured Ortona, a small town on the eastern 
coast. There has been no advance elsewhere. The 
west end of the front has been stationary for two 
months, while the east end has been surely, but 
very slowly, gaining. 

The winter is always an unfavorable period of 
the year for outdoor work. This affects war just 
the same as it does ordinary occupations. The 
weather is bad; the ground is mud if it rains, and 
ice if it freezes. Both of these conditions are found 
respectively on the lowlands, and in the mountains 
of Italy. Lastly, but no means the least important 
factor, the Germans are hard fighters who know 
how to defend themselves. 

As usual, the greatest battles of the period have 
been in Russia. Armies under General Vatutin have 
advanced westward to retake Zhitomir, which they 
had had before. This time they have gone beyond, 
and at date of writing are still advancing. 

The Russians report constant German attacks. 
These are by rear guards who fight to enable the 
main body to withdraw in an orderly manner. The 
winter in Russia has not been a cold one, and there 
is but little snow. Motor vehicles are able to run, 
and this has helped the Germans. The latter have 
not lost any large number either of prisoners or of 
vehicles. They have had to abandon large quantities 
of supplies, which they were unable to move. 

The Russian attack against Vitebsk has slowed 
down considerably. Nevertheless, the attempt to 
capture this strong place has not been given up. 
The attack is continuing, and has been extended 
northwards. 

In the South Pacific new advances have been 
made by General MacArthur’s troops, both in New 
Guinea and in New Britain Island. 

There are now four campaigns going on in the 
South Sea Islands. First, one in New Guinea, where 
the immediate objective appears to be the Japanese 
strong point at Madang. The second is on New 
Britain Island, where Americans have two beach- 
heads, one at Arawe, and a new one just cleared 
at Cape Gloucester. The third campaign is on 
Bougainville Island in the Solomons group, where 
a considerable American force has been for some 
time at Empress Augusta Bay. They are gradually 
fanning out to seize three Japanese airfields, one 
each at the north and south ends of the island, 
and the other near the half-way point of the east 
coast. The fourth campaign recently captured the 
Gilbert Islands, and is now in position to attack 
another group of enemy-held islands. 

On the India-Burma frontier the British also 
have four active sectors, one near the sea, and the 
other three in the mountains. 

To further bother the Japs, the American 14th 
Air Force in China is raiding Japanese camps, 
depots and shipping. It is even bombing down into 
Indo-China and Thailand. 

In all, there are nine active fronts against Japan. 

CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


IN a city in which one official “crisis” a week is 
about par for the course, the “anonymous” state- 
ment (accepted as having come from General 
George C. Marshall, Army Chief-of-Staff) that the 
steel and railroad disputes had prolonged the war 
and cost Allied lives, has caused a greater stir than 
anything in a long time. Here was no teapot temp- 
est, but a criticism that cut to the heart of major 
war policies. 

No man in Washington has been more respected 
than General Marshall; his integrity and his vast 
and intimate knowledge of running the war have 
given his words authority. But once this statement 
was made—not to be attributed to him—the at- 
tack began. Labor leaders denied they were ob- 
structing the war effort. Others contended that 
if it was necessary for a “high Government official’’ 
to make such a statement, his name should have 
been used. 

Some Washington observers set the affair down 
as another example of the ineptness of the Gov- 
ernment’s handling of the whole task of provid- 
ing the American people with an honest picture of 
the conduct of the war. If the gravity of events 
dictated such a public statement, they said, then 
it should have been made by the President. 

The fact is that, in the matter of letting the 
public in on the war, the Washington policy pen- 
dulum has swung from a sugar-coating of events 
for a people apparently believed unable to “take 
it” to gauche attempts te frighten or shock the 
country into a war awareness. 

The practice of applying the soft pedal goes 
back as far as Pearl Harbor. The Office of War 
Information has battled with the Army and Navy 
over the need for frank reporting of the kind of 
news which will give the public a sense of realism 
about the war. There has been some improvement 
lately; the coverage of the invasion at Salerno, 
for example, and the reporting of the bitter fight 
of the Marines at Tarawa. 

Coming as it did after the smoking-out of 
Stabilization Director Byrnes’ “anonymous” warn- 
ing of a half-million casualties in the next ninety 
days, the blow-up over the statement by the “high 
Official” on the extreme cost of the labor disputes 
may help to end anonymous “funneled” news 

On Capitol Hill, Congressmen returning from the 
Christmas holiday prepared to wrestle with taxes, 
the soldiers’ vote, the stabilization program, great- 
er Government economy and like issues. 

The Senate probably will have before it soon the 
Gillette-Taft resolution favoring the feeding of 
needy children in Nazi-occupied countries, where, 
testimony before a Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has shown, there is tragic starvation. 

The British Government has opposed this, but 
proponents of help insist that safeguards can be set 
up to prevent this aid from being passed on to the 
benefit of Germany. Senator La Follette and the 
Rev. Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., Vice President of 
Georgetown University, have recently added their 
pleas for American action. CHARLES LUCEY 
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ALL progressive penologists and criminologists are 
alarmed at the pronounced lack of information and 
knowledge concerning the causes and effects of 
crime, penology and penological problems in the 
mind of the average citizen. They are alarmed be- 
cause America is losing one of her battles on the 
home front, while winning new laurels abroad. 
They are alarmed because crime is on an ever- 
increasing rampage, though one of its supposed 
main causes, economic insecurity, has been almost 
entirely removed. They are shocked because Mr. 
Green and Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones are wrapped 
in a singular one-mindedness of purpose and in- 
tent. The one is interested only in the far-flung 
war-fronts and indifferent to his immediate en- 
vironment; the other is too busy in the defense 
plant to give more than a superficial glance at the 
statistical graphs illustrating the menacing truth 
of delinquency on the rise; the third, worried al- 
most into insensibility over his son in the Pacific, 
has become neglectful of the lax behavior of his 
adolescent daughter at home. 

Most of us overlook or do not know the causes 
of crime, merely assuming that the cause of any 
one crime is the criminal, who consequently should 
be locked up. We are unwilling to grant that we, 
the church-goer, the parent, the businessman and 
the teacher, may be a contributory factor to a 
crime committed in the neighborhood. It may be 
said that, while society is largely to blame for 
juvenile delinquency and crime, society cannot be 
punished by imprisonment. But the increasing cost 
of law-enforcement and of penal institutions, the 
social insecurity of your neighborhood and your 
city, and the lack of complete success of your school 
in the character-building of its pupils—resulting in 
a weakened, shackled citizenry unable to support 
and strive after its own national ideals—all this is 
punishment enough. 

The public must be trained to view this situation 
as a problem common to all. There must be mass 
instruction in Sociology, Civics and Citizenship be- 
fore we can expect to forge the scalpel that will 
ultimately be used to cut this national canker sore. 
But to be effective, this conditioning must be begun 
with a more flexible and impressionable group of 
our citizenry. It must be brought directly to the 
youth of America through the medium of the 
classroom. It is in this mass of youthful humanity 
that we find those who will make laws, those who 
will obey laws, and those who will break laws. 


Paradoxically, the very instruments of public 
information which disseminate crime stories in de- 
tail, those agencies which “view with alarm” in 
their editorial columns and occasional five-minute 
talks, have done little or nothing toward leading 
the fight which necessity has forced educators to 
recognize. Yet young and old are daily confronted 
with the existence and reality of crime. Lovers of 
crime-fiction number millions. Radio programs doc- 
tor crime into a garbled conglomeration of blood, 
vice and heroism, to the delight of every arm-chair 
detective and imaginative youngster. Pseudo-fac- 
tual crime-reports in pulp magazines give sensa- 
tion-hounds and sadistically inclined readers un- 
wholesome nourishment. “Crime-does-not-pay” 
gangster movies, though somewhat displaced by 
shows featuring international banditry, still carry 
the same old box-office appeal. War bulletins are 
taking the lead in newspaper copy, but the Fourth 
Estate nevertheless continues its reportorial em- 
phasis on crimes committed. 

If this constant bombardment from movies, press 
and radio is meant to be beneficial to the common- 
weal (a questionable altruism!) it misses the tar- 
get entirely. It may evoke mild interest; it may 
satiate morbid curiosity, but it does not develop 
constructive, or wholesome, attitudes. 

Actually these American institutions of informa- 
tion have done little to curb juvenile deliquency. 
In many instances the opposite has happened. 
Youngsters with imitative minds and a flair for the 
sensational have found themselves in a mess not 
unlike that of their movie gangster-hero, and pain- 
fully learned that it was a good deal more difficult 
to extricate themselves from the dilemma than the 
scenario supposed. Calloused and indifferent atti- 
tudes toward an unsolved problem are developed. 
Bigotry and intolerance displace understanding and 
sympathy toward those who had the misfortune to 
become delinquent. 

Since we find that we cannot train adults suffi- 
ciently or fast enough to deal effectively with the 
present problems of juvenile deliquency; since we 
do not seem to be able to influence parents to reach 
down into their own homes and firmly but sympa- 
thetically direct their children, we must place the 
task in the hands of our educators. Education 
which, because of inexcusable negligence in the 
past, shares the responsibility in youth-criminality 
today, must, as one of the most important Ameri- 
can institutions, lead the crusade against vice. We 
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must equip youth to handle its own problems today 
and tomorrow. Teaching programs must be incor- 
porated into Social-Science studies, Hygiene, His- 
tory and Civics classes, presenting to grammar- 
school and high-school students fundamental prob- 
lems in the causes and prevention of crime, in 
penology and rehabilitative efforts. 

A breakdown of reasons for the feasibility of in- 
cluding the study of criminology and penology in 
the school curriculum is twofold: 

1. As part of the students’ mental health. Juve- 
nile delinquents are not necessarily immoral or 
anti-social. They do not break laws because they 
have a warped outlook on life or because they hate 
society and want “to get even with it.” Psychia- 
trists assure us that criminality in youth is a lack 
of perspective, discrimination and discretion. Never- 
theless, these characteristics may develop into 
something more lasting, more serious. The ration- 
alizations of the youthful offender may become 
pathological lying; the pranks usually ending with 
a police reprimand may become crimes; and the 
desire to “put one over on’ neighbors, school and 
police officials may develop into a pattern of crimi- 
nal behavior. We will therefore find a partial solu- 
tion to our problem if our revised social-studies 
curriculum engenders correct mental attitudes to- 
ward right and wrong in our students. 

2. As part of the student’s moral equipment. If 
the work of our social institutions is to be effective, 
American youth must know why we have social 
institutions, what they are, and how they function. 
It is the duty of every high-school student to know 
of criminal and penal problems from prosecution 
to parole. As a consequence of such training, we 
may expect future America to understand and live 
up to its obligations to society. Thus we may look 
forward to an ever-increasing interest and partici- 
pation in community problems, whether they deal 
with the planning of greater recreational facilities 
or the curtailment of delinquency. Fundamental 
training in individual and group welfare wilil even- 
tually give us a people that will accept the onus 
of being “our brother’s keeper” and mentor and 
friend in need. 

Public-school teachers are as a rule not academi- 
cally or empirically prepared to include the study 
of criminology in the teaching programs. It would 
be disastrous to permit instruction in this subject 
by teachers without further study and a funda- 
mental background. A statistical study examining 
the degree of knowledge of Sociology, Criminology, 
etc., on the part of History, Civics or Hygiene 
teachers would reveal disappointing figures indeed. 
Most likely we should discover that the inception of 
their information is not at all dissimilar to the 
sources from which their own students learned 
about “gun-molls,” “stick-ups” and gangsterism. 
Yet juvenile delinquency will not wait until we 
have trained future teachers to cope with the sit- 
uation. We must work with the teaching material 
on hand. We must rely on school boards, Parents 
and Teachers Associations, school administrators, 
departmental supervisors and the teachers them- 
selves to stimulate a type of preparation and study 
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of the subject which can and will be disseminated 
through the media of the classroom. 

All those teachers whose courses of instruction 
can be related to the problems of crime should 
embody the following salient features in the prep- 
aration for this phase of the curriculum: 

1. Courses in Sociology and Criminology. The 
systematic study of the development and “phe- 
nomena” of society is basic to a thorough compre- 
hension of the more specialized phases of human 
behavior, such as delinquency and crime. Many 
social-science teachers already possess a working 
knowledge of Sociology and need to supplement it 
with the intelligent perusal of standard texts on 
Criminology and Penology; others will have to 
“catch up” by correspondence study or summer- 
school courses. 

2. A systematic home study of reading material 
on the subject. State Library Associations and most 
city libraries are glad to cooperate in outlining 
reading courses. Upon application they will also 
furnish the reader with extensive bibliographies of 
official reports on State and Federal programs. 

3. An acquaintance with law-enforcement agen- 
cies and welfare departments. Teachers will find 
that the county sheriff, the police chief and the 
social worker are not only willing to discuss delin- 
quency but will also talk “shop” and share their 
problems with any interested and objective fellow 
citizen. 

4. Visits to State and Federal training schools, 
reformatories and penitentiaries. Inasmuch as penal 
problems supersede mere segregation and are con- 
cerned with treatment of the prisoner, teachers 
should see classification bureaus, penal education 
and other rehabilitative efforts in actual operation. 
They must realize that the extent and effectiveness 
of treatment within prison walls depend largely 
on the interest and the support of the public; that 
more than ninety per cent of those incarcerated 
will some day or other be free; that men and boys, 
women and girls, released from prisons and train- 
ing schools, are their potential neighbors; that 
these new neighbors, as social units, will affect 
their surroundings for good or bad, according to 
their background, training and inclination. 

Let us assume now that the teachers are pre- 
pared to enter the classroom and present the ma- 
terial to their students. What role should the study 
of crime prevention play in a course of American 
History? How important are the problems of juve- 
nile deliquency in a Hygiene class? How much time 
should be devoted in a class of high-school Civics 
to discussions on law-enforcement agencies, causes 
of crime, or penal institutions? Should we institute 
a course in Beginning Sociology in our high-school 
curriculum? What is the scope of the subject to 
which we should expose our students? 

The stranglehold of juvenile delinquency on 
American youth and our will to combat it should 
supply the answers to these questions. It is up to 
the individual teacher’s resourcefulness and inge- 
nuity to find the opportune time when the subject 
should be introduced. It is a matter of the teacher’s 
degree of acceptance of social responsibilities to 














judge whether any given phase of a course is im- 
portant or unimportant. It is a question of the 
school administrator’s vision of a better America 
which will have to determine the expediency of an 
enlarged curriculum to include the study of social 
problems. 

But if we are to reverse the climbing figures of 
crime statistics, if we are to educate a militant 
America willing to withstand and vanquish both 
external and internal enemies, every girl and boy 
leaving our schools should know the story of crime 
from cause to casualty, from prosecution to parole, 
from crime prevention to prison. Every high-school 
student should be equipped with a working knowl- 
edge of terminology prerequisite to sensible con- 
sumption of reading matter on the subject. He 
should be able to discuss juvenile and adult crimi- 
nality understandingly and without bias. He should 
be cognizant of the privileges and responsibilities 
of citizenship regarding laws, their operation and 
enforcement. 

It must be stressed that the subject of Crimi- 
nology and Penology be introduced at the oppor- 
tune time and strategic moment. The actual “when” 
had best be left to the teacher. At any rate, since 
phases of human behavior are the integral part of 
any Social-Science course, the skilful instructor will 
find little difficulty in establishing the diversion 
necessary to lead the class into discussions and 
study of man’s relationship to law and custom. 

The subject carries with it sufficient interest so 
that artificial means of stimulus may be waived. 
However, a few suggestions in presentation and 
approach will prove helpful. Talks or lectures must 
be well prepared; and no teacher should ever be 
“stumped” when a student who happens to be ad- 
dicted to murder-mysteries throws in an argumen- 
tative wedge. Yet these talks must be thought- 
provoking and must give rise to constructive dis- 
cussions. More mature students may be given a 
carefully selected bibliography to encourage fur- 
ther reading, with subsequent oral reports or 
themes. Talks by municipal, State, and Federal 
law-enforcement and prison officials will leave a 
lasting and useful impression on public-school 
students. 

Teachers must be careful to present the material 
in a matter-of-fact way. Topics may be dramatized 
but never sensationalized. In order to arouse a con- 
structively critical attitude in students, teachers 
must not be afraid to point out obvious weaknesses 
or corruption in our police or penal systems. Young 
America should know that institutions and agencies 
dealing with the apprehension, segregation and 
treatment of human beings need constant public 
vigilance to progress toward the standards set for 
them by specialists in the field. 

The people of a nation thus trained will face its 
future social problems unflinching and unafraid, 
for they will be sure of themselves and of their 
children; they will know how to adjust themselves 
to a postwar world, its financial booms and its de- 
pressions: they will know that never again need 
they experience such staggering losses on the 
home front in any crisis yet to come. 


POLITICIANS AND 
RURAL ELECTRICITY 
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ABOUT eight years ago only 10.7 per cent of our 
American farms were supplied with electric power. 
Today approximately 42 per cent are so supplied. 
Much of the drudgery which instilled a moth-and- 
bright-lights complex in farm boys and farm girls 
towards the city is now burning up watts and 
horsepower instead of man-power and woman- 
power. The farm has become a better place for 
American citizens to live and less of a test of hu- 
man endurance. 

The Rural Electrification Administration, a lend- 
ing agency of the Government, and its hundreds of 
associated rural-electric cooperatives are respon- 
sible for this contribution to the renaissance of 
farm life. And, thank God, there is a faint glow of 
a new life in our rural areas. Incidentally, those 
cooperative leaders in Indiana and Ohio, I. H. Hull 
and Murray D. Lincoln, who returned from Europe 
about ten years ago with stories of foreign rural- 
electric cooperatives, and who began to develop 
similar cooperatives in their States, are entitled to 
much of the applause. They were the torch-bearers. 
They started the parade which the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration organized into a national 
grand march. 

The REA was first established by executive order 
of the President in 1935. In 1936, Senator George 
W. Norris got Congress to approve a bill giving to 
REA statutory authority. The bill, or Act, is a sim- 
ple declaration of authority to lend money for spe- 
cific purposes. But there are two very interesting 
and important provisions of the Act. In one, Norris 
decreed that political influences should be judged 
criminal influences when they were discovered in- 
side REA. And in the other, Norris expressed hope, 
more than faith, when he declared that REA could 
lend money to cooperatives as well as to profit- 
power companies and to publicly-owned power 
companies. 

It is no secret that official Washington—not the 
always unofficial Norris—hardly remembered that 
the cooperative provision was in the statute. The 
officials of REA, and Norris also, were enthusiastic 
advocates of “public power.” They hoped rural gov- 
ernments would organize rural-electric companies 
and borrow money from REA. It also is no secret 
that they believed, and feared, that the great 
power-distributing companies would grab the Gov- 
ernment credit and shoot rural-electric tentacles 
over the countryside. 

Again, recognition must be given to the cooper- 
ative leaders in Indiana and Ohio. They hurried to 
Washington to emphasize their opinions and to 
offer proof of the efficacy of cooperative techniques. 
They had made remarkable progress in their 
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States. The skeptical officials of REA agreed to 
please them by experimenting with the creation of 
a cooperative unit in REA. The result has been 
that more than 95 per cent of the money loaned 
by REA has been loaned to cooperatives, and that 
an electric-distribution development has spread 
through rural America at a rate which amazed and 
shocked the complacent power-company officials 
who had laughed at the proponents as impractical 
dreamers. 

The power-company officials were caught nap- 
ping. They had permanently enshrined themselves 
in the sacred precincts of State regulatory bodies 
and six-per-cent return on the highest value the 
State officials would fix for their distributing sys- 
tems. That theory encouraged expenditure for 
heavy lines and heavy investments and built layers 
of fat around power-company minds. They were 
not interested in the sparsely settled rural country, 
and the possibility of giving electric service to 
widely separated farm homes. The cooperatives, 
with REA leadership, built inexpensive, light lines 
and conquered the power trust in the rural Ameri- 
can field. 

In this development there are shadows of two 
important coming events. There is herein the con- 
vincing evidence that the cooperative technique is 
a way, if not “the way,” to abundance. And the 
recent purchase of electric-distribution lines in 
nineteen counties of Missouri by the “Sho-Me Co- 
operative” indicates that pressure is moving up on 
private-profit power companies at the same time 
that the Federal Power Commission is pushing 
down on them to eliminate millions of dollars of 
water. The power-trust has a very rough road 
ahead of it. 

But now for the important story about REA. 
Eventually the serpent of greed for political power 
invaded the garden of Eden which Norris thought 
he had established. The story, a rather startling 
story, is now being told before the special Senate 
committee to investigate REA. The sworn testi- 
mony now in the record tells how a former Deputy 
Administrator of REA, Robert B. Craig, outlined 
to John A. Becker, former official of Wisconsin, a 
plan to organize from REA cooperatives “the most 
powerful farm organization” ever developed in the 
country. 

Becker prepared a memorandum of Craig’s state- 
ments because he was made aghast by what he 
termed the “sinister” proposal “to control REA 
from inside or outside.” The memorandum has now 
turned up before the Senate committee. It presents 
a startling story of a bold plan, brazenly conceived, 
to herd the REA cooperative members into a gigan- 
tic political machine which would have a fund of 
$100,000 each year for work in Washington. The 
fund was to be collected from the farmer-members 
of REA cooperatives. 

The plan, in its totality, envisioned the crea- 
tion of a great deal more power, in fact, because 
Becker was told how subsidiary corporations would 
be created to supply REA cooperatives with goods, 
electric appliances, and services such as insurance. 
Craig was reported as having described the power 
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already had over Congress and how it would be 
enhanced. 

Thus it would seem that Norris’ dream was shat- 
tered and that his verboten decree against politics. 
was declared to be nothing more than windy words. 
Norris knew that political machines would destroy 
REA and publicly-owned economic enterprises. 
And the history of cooperatives shows conclusively 
that cooperatives cannot live if they are married 
to State politics. 

Incidentally, there is evidence the plan was bold- 
ly developed. A national organization was created. 
It has offices in Washington today. It is called the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
Its pattern fits the pattern outlined by Becker in 
his memorandum. It is known that Craig was in- 
timately associated with its officers. John M. Car- 
mody, former Administrator of REA, testified that 
he was stunned when he saw the Becker memoran- 
dum, that he knew of the talk about “schemes and 
plans” but he did not think anyone would put such 
a proposal into writing and expose it to public view. 
He is more stunned now by the evidence that the 
plan was organized and put into operation. 

There are other stories being told in testimony, 
stories of special consideration given companies 
which sold electric conductors to REA coopera- 
tives, and it is said there will be more stories of 
waste and incompetency, if not something worse. 
But the all-important story is this story of political 
machination. Here is presented the age-old ques- 
tion with which every advocate of public ownership. 
has had to wrestle. 

Is it possible for Government to create and 
finance great economic and industrial developments 
and to prevent the poisonous political machines 
from being grafted on to the developments? Can. 
we, for example, sterilize the potential political 
power in the votes of millions of employes of such 
public-service utilities, as are the railroads, if the 
Government were forced to assume control of 
them? Is there not always the danger that the mar- 
riage of economic and industrial developments to 
politics will result in the inevitable progeny—State 
Socialism and the likewise inevitable progeny To- 
talitarianism? 

These are not detached, academic questions 
today. These are questions which statesmen now 
wrestling with the REA problem should ponder. 
The investigation could make a contribution to 
democratic government as great as that made by 
any investigation which has ever been directed by 
the Congress. 

Meanwhile, the farmers who are immediately 
interested in electric power and the philosophers, 
such as Monsignor L. G. Ligutti, who believe that 
the re-establishment of agriculture as a way of life 
and success or failure in such an effort will deter- 
mine the measure of democracy in the United 
States, may have cause to utter a prayer of thanks- 
giving for the Senate investigation. It is possible 
that REA and rural electrification and rural-elec- 
tric cooperatives will be saved. The investigation 
being conducted by the Senate is an emergency 
appendectomy. 
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AT last there are real signs of intensified action 
against Japan. United States operations in the 
Marshalls, the invasion of New Britain, the bomb- 
ing of Timor, Sourabaya and Rangoon, increased 
British patrol activities on the Burma border, even 
the frantic Japanese efforts to break the China 
deadlock, all have their significance in view of the 
decisions reached at the Cairo conference of the 
United Nations leaders. 

The question is how we should interpret all these 
scattered initial feelers. Is it possible as yet to 
picture the overall conception of our grand strat- 
egy, to get some idea as to how and when it may 
be expected to unfold, of the vast task that has 
to be accomplished before we can bring Japan to 
her knees? 

I believe we can. Preliminaries are already far 
enough advanced to enable us to abolish several 
misconceptions. There can be no direct attack on 
Japan at the present stage, via the Aleutians, via 
Siberia, or directly westwards across the central 
Pacific from Hawaii. We shall do well to keep firm- 
ly in mind Admiral Nimitz’s statement—namely, 
that Japan will ultimately be defeated from China. 
Before we can open a land front in China, from 
which to deliver the knockout blow against Japan 
proper, we must open the Burma Road and also 
obtain at least one port in south China. But that is 
not enough. We must also deprive Japan of her 
empire of Southeast Asia and the Indies, the source 
of her raw materials, in particular of most of the 
oil which is so essential to the operation of her 
war machine. 

The attainment of this multiple objective will 
involve a vast encircling movement designed to 
engulf the occupied territories and thus cut them 
off from Japan. One arm of a huge pincers may 
be expected to move through Burma and connect 
up with China. The other will be aimed from New 
Guinea and New Britain at the Philippines. At the 
same time the Dutch Indies will be attacked or at 
least threatened from Australia and across the 
Bay of Bengal. There will be need for intimate co- 
ordination between the United States Naval forces 
operating in the Central Pacific, General Mac- 
Arthur’s Southwest Pacific command and the 
forces of Lord Louis Mountbatten in Southeast 
Asia. 

To take first the Burma end. Here campaigning 
is limited to the dry season from December to 
May, so whatever is to be done this season must 


be begun soon. Japanese communications in Burma 
have already been pulverized, the port facilities 
of Rangoon largely wrecked. But as yet we lack 
bases near enough to bomb effectively the new 
highways and railroad by means of which Japan 
can pour supplies and reinforcements into Burma 
from Thailand. The retaking of the Andamans, and 
possibly the gaining of footholds on the Malay Pen- 
insula from which shore-based aircraft will be able 
to operate over a wide arc of Southeast Asia, is 
to be expected before a large-scale invasion of 
Burma can be launched. 

The ultimate intention is that the reconquered 
Burma Road shall be linked with the Assam prov- 
ince of India by means of the new Ledo road that 
American engineers are even now pushing into the 
Naga hills of the Burma border. But this does not 
mean that it is necessary only to retake the north- 
ern part of Burma, even if such an operation were 
possible. The recaptured territory would always 
be at the mercy of the enemy, striking northwards 
along the valley of the Irrawaddy, the great 
strategic waterway of the country. It is thus es- 
sential that we regain control of this great river 
of Central Burma and the ports of Rangoon and 
Bassein in its delta. 

An amphibious attack on the Delta region, large- 
ly by Indian troops with U. S. air cover, becomes 
possible at the end of December, by which time 
the great rice plain is baked hard by the pitiless 
sun of the dry season. Conditions should then be 
ideal for mechanized warfare, and with our air 
superiority there would be none of the disadvan- 
tages that have hampered the Allies in the jungle 
warfare of New Guinea and the Solomons. Sooner 
or later the decisive battle for Burma must be 
fought out either on these rice plains or farther 
north in the curious dry zone below Mandalay, 
where the terrain, sheltered from the southwest 
monsoon rains by the high mountains of the Indo- 
Burma border, is a semi-desert which may well re- 
mind many of the troops of their North-African 
experiences. 

It is these vast parallel mountain ranges, often 
over 7,000 feet high, and running from north to 
south, that make it virtually impossible to launch 
a mass land attack on Burma from Assam. This 
does not mean that another attempt to retake the 
Akyab airport on the coastal strip will not be made. 
This would be necessary in order to safeguard our 
sea communications to Rangoon. And it may well 
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be that, in view of the success of the Wingate 
wrecking expedition into northern Burma, con- 
siderable bodies of Commando-trained troops, with 
levies of friendly Kachin and Naga tribesmen, will 
be used to infiltrate through the jungles and dis- 
rupt Japanese communications in Central Burma. 
They would aid our bombers in destroying enemy 
supply-barges on the upper Irrawaddy and Chind- 
win rivers. 

One object of these operations will be to make it 
difficult for the Japanese so to dispose their forces 
as to meet not only the main Allied drive from 
the south, but also any attempt the Chinese in 
Yunnan may make to move simultaneously on the 
important Japanese bases of Myitkyina and Lashio, 
the latter being the rail terminus of the Burma 
Road. 

Now we can turn to the other great arm of the 
pincers, that aimed at the Philippines. Although 
the most favorable season for campaigning there 
is, as in Burma, the winter months, the rains are 
not so heavy in the Philippines as to bring opera- 
tions to a complete standstill during the summer 
months, especially on the east coasts. Preparatory 
moves are proceeding apace. 

At the time this analysis is written, it seems 
that the fall of Rabaul is imminent and this 
would probably soon be followed by Japanese 
withdrawal from New Guinea. The reduction of 
the Marshalls, and ultimately of the Carolines, 
must be undertaken soon, not as immediate step- 
ping-stones toward Japan, as some have supposed, 
but because it will be necessary thus to safeguard 
our flank before the great leap to the Philippines 
can be undertaken. The most critical point in the 
next few months in the Pacific will be reached 
when the United States forces launch the inevi- 
table attack against Truk, the great Japanese naval 
base in the Carolines. It is an open question whether 
this will succeed in bringing the main Japanese 
fleet to battle. 

No doubt it is the hope of the Allied high com- 
mand that the successful execution of this enor- 
mous pincers movement will force the Japanese to 
withdraw from the Indies, and even from Indo- 
China, in order to escape encirclement. Prolonged 
fighting in the Dutch Indies is certainly some- 
thing to avoid if at all possible, not only because 
of the immense material losses that would result, 
but because it would certainly involve intense suf- 
fering for the huge native populations. Neverthe- 
less, plans have without doubt been made to re- 
conquer the islands step by step if need be. And 
here again the preparatory moves already being 
taken indicate the strategic pattern that will be 
followed. 

Java, the richest prize, as well as the most heavi- 
ly fortified Japanese bastion of the south, cannot 
be attacked with any hope of success from the 
ocean. The harbors on the south coast are poor, 
the waters shallow, and Batavia and the naval base 
of Sourabaya lie far away across the mountains 
that run the length of the island. To try to force 
the Malacca or Sunda Straits, the only two deep 
water channels through the “Malay barrier,” would 
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be suicidal. The only strategy to which Java is 
readily vulnerable is that which the Japanese 
themselves employed, a pincers movement aimed 
at both ends of the island. This will be a joint un- 
dertaking, carried out by forces of both the South- 
east Asia and the Southwest Pacific commands, 
for, significantly enough, Sumatra lies within Lord 
Mountbatten’s area, Java and the rest of the is- 
lands being within the sphere of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

The preliminary softening up, prior to an island- 
to-island approach through Timor, Flores, Sum- 
bawa and Bali to east Java, is already under way. 
That is the meaning of the reports we get of the 
bombing of the Aru islands one day, of Timor 
another, or it may be of Sourabaya or the Borneo 
oil refineries. At the other extremity the little is- 
land outpost of Sabang, off the northern tip of 
Sumatra, has already received its first bombing 
attack. 

Should one of Lord Mountbatten’s first major 
moves be an amphibious attack designed to gain 
a footing on the Malay Peninsula, this could ul- 
timately be just as important for an Indies cam- 
paign as I have suggested it would be in connec- 
tion with the invasion of Burma. It could presage 
not only an advance down the the Malay coast 
to Singapore, but would also open the way for the 
conquest of northern Sumatra with its valuable 
east-coast port of Belawan Deli. 

Belawan Deli is connected by a highway that 
runs over the mountainous backbone of Sumatra 
to the west-coast ports of Siboga and Padang. And 
the southward drive, when it came, would almost 
certainly follow the Sumatran west coast, for, un- 
like the swampy river-dissected eastern coastal 
strip, it is well supplied with highways which run 
right down to the Sunda Straits, opposite the west- 
ern end of Java. Batavia and Sourabaya are, as I 
have said, most vulnerable to this kind of end-on 
approach. 

The terrain of Java is very different from that of 
most Pacific battlefields. There is neither jungle 
nor swamp, and almost every square yard of the 
country is intensively cultivated. A splendid net- 
work of highways and railroads would also tend to 
make the fighting European in style, the advan- 
tage being with the side possessing greatest fire- 
power as well as air superiority. 

The extent to which our Pacific offensives will 
be developed beyond the opening phase prior to 
Germany’s defeat is a secret of the Cairo confer- 
ence. And we should do well to remember that re- 
ducing Japan’s outer empire and reestablishing 
communications with China is only a prelude to 
the real battle for Japan. Without a doubt Japan, 
like Germany, means to put up a desperate fight to 
hold at least her inner fortress—in this case not 
only Japan proper but Manchuria, Korea and 
North China, all closely linked to her by railways 
and a short sea passage. It is then that we shall 
have to strike Japan hard from many directions; 
and it is then, too, when Germany has been elimi- 
nated, that Russia’s cooperation could be extremely 
valuable. 











A REPLY TO 
WESTBROOK PEGLER 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 











IN the New York World-Telegram for December 
28, Westbrook Pegler devoted his daily stint to an 
article of mine on democracy in labor unions which 
appeared in the November 20 issue of AMERICA. 
For an intelligent, fair-minded person acquainted 
with the good as well as the bad in organized labor, 
Mr. Pegler’s attack hardly merits a serious answer. 
It reveals that intemperance in dealing with organ- 
ized labor which has made him, in spite of his in- 
tentions, the spearhead of a powerful anti-union 
crusade. It manifests, too, some careless reporting 
and curious lapses from logic surprising in a jour- 
nalist of Mr. Pegler’s repute. 

Since, however, the labor question is one of na- 
tional concern, and much more important than any 
personalities involved, it may not be a waste of 
time to set down a few observations here. I shall 
begin by calling attention to a few of Mr. Pegler’s 
inaccuracies. 

It is not true, in the first place, that I got my 
information about union abuses and violations of 
democracy from his column. Some of it, yes; since 
everybody interested in labor is indebted to him 
for the courage and industry with which he has 
exposed the smelliest evils in organized labor. But 
most of my knowledge of labor conditions has come 
from personal contacts with labor people, both offi- 
cials and rank and file, from employers, Govern- 
ment men, Congressional inquiries, activities of the 
anti-trust division of the Department of Justice, 
investigations by private groups, books on labor, 
etc. As a matter of fact, it is only within the past 
two years that I have been reading Mr. Pegler with 
any degree of regularity 

Similarly, his statement that I sat down and did 
nothing while dirty conditions developed in the 
labor movement is a travesty of the truth. It sug- 
gests that I was delinquent in some way, that 
knowing about the rotten abuses in labor I deliber- 
ately abstained from writing about them, because 
to have done so would have been unpopular. The 
truth is, as Mr. Pegler might easily have ascer- 
tained, that up until a little more than two years 
ago I was, on account of circumstances beyond my 
control, in no position to write about labor ques- 
tions at all. 

Then, even though Mr. Pegler suspected me to 
be a priest, he carelessly proceeded to unfrock me 
before his millions of readers. He could have 
checked the fact of my priesthood by the simple 
expedient of picking up a telephone and making an 
inexpensive call. This he failed to do. 

Finally, he asserts that John L. Lewis and Philip 
Murray feli out over money. I deny that. The break 
had already occurred when Mr. Lewis sent his dun- 


ning note raising the question whether the Mine 
Workers’ subsidy to the CIO had been a loan or a 
gift. May I suggest that Mr. Pegler either prove his 
statement, which is insulting to both men, or re- 
tract it publicly. 

I come now to the real point at issue, i.e., whether 
my characterization of Mr. Pegler’s pieces on the 
Wagner Act and American labor unions as a 
“vicious caricature” is true or not. Here is the perti- 
nent passage from the AMERICA article, which, in- 
cidentally, dealt with Mr. Pegler only in a passing 
way and was mainly concerned with the difficult 
problem of democracy in modern trade unionism. 
Referring to the internal weakness of unions, I 
asked, “What is the trouble?” and quoted Mr. Peg- 
ler’s diagnosis as follows: 

Westbrook Pegler has given one answer which is 

widely accepted as the true one. Stripped to its essen- 

tials it is this: with the support of the Government, 
acting in a quasi-public capacity under the authority 
of the Wagner Act, labor leaders have conscripted 
millions of more or less unwilling workers, forced 
them into authoritarian, tax-producing unions and 
are there exploiting them for motives of personal 
power and financial gain. 

Then I continued: 


Applied to the labor movement as a whole, not to 
certain notorious unions, that is not a picture of 
what is wrong, but a vicious caricature. But a carica- 
ture, it should be remembered, distorts reality: it 
does not deny it. Beneath Mr. Pegler’s grotesquery, 
there is a substratum of disconcerting truth which 
the more intelligent labor leaders would be unwise 
to deny. 


One point ought to be made clear right in the 
beginning: it was not my intention to question Mr. 
Pegler’s sincerity. When I referred to his picture 
of organized labor as a “vicious caricature,” I was 
speaking of the objective value of his writings, not 
of his subjective disposition. There is not the slight- 
est doubt in my mind that he is perfectly sincere 
when he regards himself as a great friend of or- 
ganized labor and is hurt when others doubt this. 
In short, I questioned not the integrity of his good 
will, but rather the rectitude of his judgment. 

It is important for the reader to note that Mr. 
Pegler did not object to the justness of my descrip- 
tion of his picture of organized labor under the 
Wagner Act. After quoting that description word 
for word, he flatly stated: “I defend that interpre- 
tation. That is precisely what the Wagner Act has 
done. .. .” 

Thus the issue is clear: Mr. Pegler says that the 
picture of organized labor quoted above is true; I 
said, and still say, that “applied to the labor move- 
ment as a whole” it is a “vicious caricature.” 

For his contention, Mr. Pegler offers one argu- 
ment, namely: “the dogged refusal of the New Deal 
and the union bosses to agree to an amendment 
[to the Wagner Act] protecting workers from co- 
ercion by the unioneers. . . .” 

This argument he mistakenly calls a proof, since, 
when all circumstances are considered, its proba- 
tive value is very small. The present resistance of 
labor leaders, even the most selfless and devoted 
among them, to restrictive legislation, can be ex- 
plained on grounds other than a desire to coerce 
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the rank and file and to exploit them for personal 
power and financial gain. Here are some of them. 

Often in the past the majesty of the law has 
been on the side of the big battalions, i.e. the em- 
ployers, and has been used to weaken, harass and 
destroy labor unions. Labor cannot easily forget 
the injunctions and the prejudices of legislators 
and courts in the past. It is natural, therefore, 
that union leaders should be suspicious of new laws 
and tend to oppose them. 

Furthermore, the question of restrictive labor 
legislation is very delicate. This field of law is so 
novel that even fair-minded legislators cannot al- 
ways be sure that what appears to be a most equi- 
table law may not turn out to be a crippling sup- 
pression of labor’s rights and freedom of action. 
Quite understandably, labor does not relish the role 
of guinea pig. 

Then, too, labor claims that if laws now on the 
books were honestly enforced, many of the evils in 
unions would disappear in a hurry. It simply is not 
true, as Mr. Pegler affirms (another of his inaccu- 
racies), that “if a union boss abuses his power, 
there is no law to curb him... .” In a fairly large 
number of cases, the courts have interfered, even 
in internal union affairs, and protected the rights 
of locals and individual members. Surely, such an 
authority as Mr. Pegler cannot be totally ignorant 
of these cases. 

In support of my contention that Mr. Pegler is 
caricaturing organized labor, I select three argu- 
ments: 

1. Monsignor John A. Ryan, who has had a 
much longer experience with organized labor than 
has Mr. Pegler, states in his autobiography, Social 
Doctrine in Action, that the Wagner Act “is prob- 
ably the most just, beneficent and far-reaching 
piece of labor legislation ever enacted in the United 
States.” He might have added that the primary 
purpose of the Wagner Act is simply to give legal 
sanction to the God-given right of workingmen to 
organize for purposes of collective bargaining—a 
right which has been widely denied in this country, 
and is not even now universally accepted. Where 
workers have been “coerced” into unions, this has 
been done contrary to the spirit and even the letter 
of the Wagner Act. 

2. Since literally hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers have freely joined unions in recent years, any 
sweeping charge of coercion is patently an halluci- 
nation. It is inconceivable that these workers would 
have so acted, despite Mr. Pegler’s warnings, if all 
labor leaders, or even a majority of them, were 
intent on exploiting the rank and file for motives of 
personal power and gain. The average American 
worker isn’t that dumb. 

3. I know personally a fair number of labor 
leaders who are honest, sincere and faithful to 
their responsibilities, as do many of the people who 
will read this article. I wish Mr. Pegler could have 
been with me the night I talked to sixty labor 
leaders who were in the habit of holding monthly 
meetings at a Jesuit Retreat house to cultivate 
Christlike ideals of labor leadership! He would have 
forgotten, for a few hours at least, the Brownes, 
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Bioffs, Scalises, whom he knows so well and who 
are not typical of labor leadership. 

There is a lot wrong with labor leadership, as 
there is a lot wrong with business and political 
leadership. There are weak men, dishonest men, 
overly ambitious men in all organized groups, in- 
cluding labor. Personally, I think the failure of 
A. F. of L. leadership to grapple vigorously with 
the racketeer problem has been thoroughly repre- 
hensible, although no more reprehensible than the 
failure of business leaders, politicians and law-en- 
forcement officials, who also were often involved, 
to deal with the same problem. Our judgment of 
labor leaders should be no more severe on this 
point than our judgment of erring leadership in 
other groups. 

And we should be especially chary of sweeping 
condemnation, and of insistence on the evil to the 
exclusion of the good. If Mr. Pegler is widely re- 
garded as anti-labor, it is not because he has ex- 
posed scoundrels, which is a service to organized 
labor, but because he has given the impression that 
scoundrels and labor leaders are the same thing. 
That, I repeat, is a vicious caricature. 

One final and friendly word. Mr. Pegler is a bril- 
liant and forceful journalist, with tremendous po- 
tentialities for good or evil. If his writings revealed 
a more intimate understanding of Christian social 
teaching on individualism in economic life, on the 
social aspect of property and labor, on the cooper- 
ation of organized labor with organized manage- 
ment for the good of the different industries and 
the country as a whole, on the duty of Government 
to promote conditions favorable to the temporal 
prosperity of the people, on nationalism and inter- 
nationalism, some of us would be much surer than 
we are now that his great talents are helping, not 
hurting, this democratic Republic of ours in the 
greatest crisis in its history. 


THE NATURAL LAW 


CHARLES KEENAN 








RUNNING through many of the present Pope’s 
allocutions on the problem of world order and 
world peace is the idea that “all men of good will” 
can and should unite to work towards a better 
world, on the basis of the natural law. 

By natural law, the Pope does not mean what 
the scientist would call a natural law. For the scien- 
tist, a natural law (or physical law) is a statistical 
conclusion, the balance of probabilities based on a 
long series of observations and experiments. He 
will conclude that, since the same causes have been 
hitherto found to produce the same effects in given 
circumstances, they will operate in the same way 
if the circumstances occur again. But he does not 
mean by his “law” anything like legislation. 

When we speak of the natural law as applied to 




















man, this distinction becomes important. The stat- 
istician, observing man historically, tabulating and 
ordering his actions, might well conclude that rob- 
bery, adultery, murder and war were natural to 
man, or at least to great classes of men. War, espe- 
cially, would seem to be as natural a phenomenon 
in human beings as rust in iron. And yet all normal 
men believe that war is unnatural. 

But man is not merely a subject for statisticians; 
he is a rational being amenable to true legislation. 
Every society of men has laws of some kind: that 
is, some rule of order laid down by an authority 
which calls for obedience on the part of the sub- 
jects. These laws are not like the physical laws 
of the scientist. It is possible, for instance, to dis- 
regard them with impunity; while it is not so pos- 
sible to disregard the natural law of gravity. The 
physical laws simply let us know what we can or 
cannot do, and the results of our action or omission. 
The law of gravity does not prevent me from jump- 
ing off a high building; it merely informs me that 
I shall fall towards the ground with a constant 
acceleration; a second physical law informs me of 
the effects of reaching the ground at too high a 
speed. It is another kind of law altogether which 
tells me that I ought not jump off the building, 
just because I have become weary of living. 

There is a sense in which the natural law, as it 
regards humans, may be compared to the natural 
laws of physics. The scientist, studying the nature 
of man, can conclude that his peculiar needs are 
best satisfied and his peculiar powers are best de- 
veloped in a particular kind of society. He could 
see, for instance, that while the normal man can 
support life in solitude, like Robinson Crusoe, or 
in a tightly regimented society, like that of a bee- 
hive or anti-hill, yet he would not be reaching full 
development. He could reason to the conclusion 
that man, as we know him, has his natural habitat 
in a free society. In fact, he could easily work out 
the Ten Commandments as the fundamental rules 
of a society in which man would most conveniently 
live; and could show that disregard of these rules 
by the individual or community would lead to con- 
ditions unfavorable to normal human existence. 

A very pertinent observation must be made here. 
It is true that the fundamental moral law of human 
society, as expressed, for instance, in the Deca- 
logue, must be observed in order to ensure the 
good state of the society as a whole. But it is also 
true that individuals, and even parts of societies, 
can refuse to obey it with regard to the others, and 
yet have a good time. The great civilizations of 
Greece and Rome which have produced world 
classics of architecture, sculpture, literature and 
philosophy were composed of a small cultured and 
wealthy group living upon a vast slave population. 
On the individual level, we have the gangsters and 
robbers who enrich themselves at the expense of 
the community—whether by using a gun or by 
mere craft—and get away with it, sometimes for a 
whole lifetime. In the international sphere we have 
the concept of the master race exacting tribute 
from the lesser breeds. 

There is not much use in pointing out to such 


people that retribution must overtake them. For 
one thing, there are examples enough of retribution 
not overtaking the evildoer; and for another thing, 
there is the ineradicable conviction in every such 
man or group that this time they will get away 
with it. And if you appeal to their social conscience, 
if you point out that they are prospering at other 
people’s expense, they may reply: “Why shouldn’t 
we?” 

The only reply to that question is the correct 
and complete enunciation of the natural law as 
law; as the act of a Legislator, binding upon the 
subject, whether he is in a position to evade the 
law or not. The final safeguard must be in the do- 
main, not of force, but of conscience. 

In other words, we must conceive man as created 
by an intelligent Being; created, therefore for some 
purpose, since an intelligent being does not act 
without some purpose. Since that Being is man’s 
Creator, He has the right to determine how His 
creature should act, and man has the obligation to 
act according to that determination. That determi- 
nation by the Creator we call the natural law. It 
is so called because it is perfectly adapted to man’s 
nature and is the means best adapted to bring him 
to the end of his creation; and also because it is, 
even apart from Revelation, deducible from man’s 
nature. 

Now if men are to guide themselves by the nat- 
ural law, they must understand the purpose of that 
law and its ultimate sanction. They must under- 
stand that they are immortal and that their actions 
here have eternal consequences. If the law is, to 
them, only a set of arbitrary enactments, a series 
of limitations on human actions unrelated to any- 
thing after this life, men cannot be reasonably 
blamed for evading it when they can. If men are to 
restrain themselves from taking all that this world 
affords, so far as their power and wisdom allow 
them, without regard to the welfare of society as 
a whole, they must have some compelling reason; 
and a reason that transcends the earthly satisfac- 
tions they are asked to forego. 

That reason, that ultimate sanction, is that the 
natural law is not arbitrary but marvelously 
adapted to man’s eternal happiness, and even to 
his reasonable happiness in this world. By serving 
the law, man best serves himself; for he is thus 
moving towards the ultimate End which his nature, 
even unknowingly, craves in all its actions. And 
the final penalty for evading the law is eternal and 
irretrievable ruin. 

Doubtless, without coming under the guiding in- 
fluence of Revelation and partaking in the fruits 
of the Incarnation, men will not fully attain their 
end—their End, no longer merely natural but 
Divine and supernatural. Yet, since the natural is 
the basis on which the supernatural builds, since 
the law of Christ does not destroy but fulfils the 
natural law, the Pope calls upon all men to make 
at least that beginning. Thus they will at least be 
setting their feet in the way of a better life here, 
and disposing themselves to be shown, in God’s 
good time, a fuller vision of the Way and the Truth 
and the Life. 
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POLAND’S BOUNDARIES 


ON the fourth day of the New Year, two news 
items coincided. Soviet Cossack troops had crossed 
the 1939 Russo-Polish boundary, in their drive from 
Kiev. Preparations were being made for a visit to 
Washington by Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, Premier of 
the Polish Government-in-Exile, and Foreign Min- 
ister Tadeusz Romer. These officials were to con- 
fer, it was reported, with President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull on Polish-Russian questions. In view 
of its association with the matter of Poland’s politi- 
cal independence, the crossing of the boundary un- 
doubtedly would add point to these discussions. 

Too much is involved in the issue of the Polish 
boundaries to permit any cynical waving off of the 
question. To declare, as did one of our leading 
dailies in its editorial of September 16, 1943, that 
“we must find out what Russia wants in payment 
for her fight, and we must be realistic about it... . 
we'd better concede to her wishes, rather than 
stick to the Atlantic Charter,” is something far 
removed from any genuine postwar realism. 

Certain elements on both sides would seem to 
shut out hope of a reasonable settlement, such as 
a complete pessimism with regard to the Russians 
on the part of certain influential Polish journals, as 
well as the Soviets’ baseless charges of past “cow- 
ardice” coupled with their irresponsible provoca- 
tions of the Polish Underground and periodical 
blasts by the Soviet official press. 

The visitors to Washington, however, are not 
likely to be discouraged. They still stand on their 
respective declarations (Mikolajczyk, July 6, 1943, 
and Romer, September 13, 1943), which expressed 
a profound desire of collaboration with Soviet Rus- 
sia. Premier Mikolajczyk has declared that Poland 
would welcome an invitation from Soviet Russia 
to become a party to the Soviet-Czecho-Slovak 
treaty (which apparently kept a door open for that 
purpose). The policy expressed in the historic 
Polish-Soviet agreement of July 30, 1941—endorsed 
by Great Britain and the United States but later 
repudiated by the Soviets—still remains their plan. 

“The policy of Polish-Soviet collaboration,” wrote 
Prof. W. R. Malinowski in New Europe for Novem- 
ber, 1943, “is not opportunistic, but a permanent 
and constructive element of Polish democratic for- 
eign policy. This line of Poland’s foreign policy was 
obliterated by the fact of German-Soviet collabora- 
tion, which culminated in the dismemberment of 
Poland.” It is Professor Malinowski’s belief that the 
line can be restored: “that there is a possibility for 
a new, and this time better, Polish-Soviet collabo- 
ration leading toward real friendship.” 

The basic issue, we repeat, is not that of specific 
boundaries nor even that of a federation. It is the 
very deep issue whether in Russian policy and in 
that of the United Nations a certain spirit shall 
prevail. This is the spirit which will sanction free 
and open expression of popular opinion on boun- 
daries and federations, and will honor agreements 
thus democratically arrived at. Assurances as to 
this spirit would now be most opportune. 
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CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE 


IN a world struggling for the unity which is 
the guarantee of peace, the recurrence of the 
Church Unity Octave brings a reminder of that 
greater disunity which every true Christian 
must deplore as the most grievous of all—the 
parting of the seamless robe of Christ. 

Anglicans have taken over many doctrinal 
and devotional features of the Catholic Church. 
But the Church Unity Octave, observed from 
January 18, the Feast of the Chair of Saint 
Peter in Rome, to January 25, the Feast of the 
Conversion of Saint Paul, is the only pious de- 
votion begun by Anglicans which has been ap- 
proved and sponsored by the Holy See and en- 
riched with indulgences. 

The purpose of this Octave is to pray for the 
fulfilment of Christ’s own prayer ut omnes 
unum sint—that all may be one. In the words 
of The Lamp, published by the Franciscan 
Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, 
N. Y., who are carrying on the work of Father 
Paul James Francis, their founder: 

When we pray for Christian Unity during this 
eight-day period, we are associating ourselves 
with members of the Body of Christ through- 
out the world, all united in asking of God the 
fulfilment of His Son’s own prayer for us. We 
are not alone. We are members of a great army 
of which Christ Himself is King. We are cooper- 
ating in bringing about, as far as we can, the 
coming of His Kingdom on earth. 

The Church Unity Octave was at first ob- 
served only by High Church Anglicans, spread- 
ing from this country to England. The first 
fruit of this devotion was the reception into 
the Catholic Church of the Friars of the Atone- 
ment and the Sisters of the Atonement in 1909. 
A few years later the Anglican Benedictines of 
Caldey Island in South Wales were received 
into the Church, followed shortly afterwards 
by the Anglican Benedictine nuns at Milford 
Haven in South Wales. 

Corporate reunion was the ideal of Father 
Paul, an ideal realized in his own case at Gray- 
moor. But whether the unity of the Church of 
Christ comes about by corporate or individual 
reunion, prayer is the indispensible means. Only 
those who have had to endure the deep interior 
struggle against prejudice and human respect 
and family background can really know how 
great is the need for prayer. 
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THE NURSE 


PARISIAN dress designers have yet to design 
a more beautiful costume than the plain, sim- 
ple, white uniform that nurses wear. And per- 
haps God Himself would be hard put to it to 
devise a finer opportunity for generous, helpful, 
cheering service than nursing offers to young 
girls in white. 

Right now, on many battlefields of the world, 
the nurses are not robed in white. They are in 
khaki, in slacks, in dungarees. The white slip- 
pers have given way to heavy boots, mud- 
stained and clumsy. The jaunty white cap is 
swallowed up in a heavy tin helmet, but the 
beauty is still there, the smile is still there, the 
service is still there, intensified and ennobled. 

Nurses do not receive the publicity of Four 
Jills and a Jeep. Their pictures do not fill the 
papers, for there is nothing pictorially pretty 
about a grimy-faced young girl sponging dirt 
and blood from the face and body of a wounded 
soldier. They are not at all glamorous, our 
nurses, for their profession is not glamorous. 
There is nothing glamorous in caked blood and 
torn arms and legs and faces half blown away. 
There is nothing glamorous in a hospital just 
behind the lines when the wounded come pour- 
ing in, nothing glamorous in the long night’s 
watch at the bedsides of boys in pain, delirious, 
afraid, crazed, some of them. Nothing glam- 
orous in the washing and the scrubbing and the 
cleaning. Their days and nights are full of work 
and sights that strong men could not stand. 

Their great glory is that they have offered 
themselves to service, calmly, almost casually. 
It is their vocation to tend the sick. Their place 
is wherever the sick and wounded happen to be. 
Their task is to be composed in disaster, smiling 
in the face of suffering, cheerful in the blackest 
moments, beautiful in the midst of horror. 

Their reward is in their giving and in the 
grateful memory of those to whom they give. 
Long after the soldiers shall have forgotten the 
entertainers and come to blush a bit at their 
silly devotion to pin-up girls, they will remem- 
ber with a warm, cleansing glow of gratitude 
the nurse who smiled at their irritable demands, 
the nurse who read and wrote letters for them, 
the nurse who helped them to walk again, the 
nurse who mothered them in the ugliness of 
their illness as though they were Christ. 











CONGRESS RETURNS 


ON Monday, the Seventy-Eighth Congress recon- 
vened following the Christmas recess. In what 
mood the legislators returned to their onerous 
duties in Washington will not be known for several 
days yet. Meantime, the country is wondering what 
effect, if any, the short rest and the trip back home 
has had on the tired lawmakers. 

If they used some of their time away from Capi- 
tol Hill to find out what is going on in the minds 
of their constituents, they cannot but have been 
impressed by the widespread disunity that exists 
in the country today. Surely the Congressmen must 
know now, if they did not know it before, that this 
disunity has reached regrettable, and even danger- 
ous, proportions. 

The reasons for this are not difficult to assign. 
In part, the trouble stems from the unfinished busi- 
ness begun back in 1933 and interrupted by the 
war. For almost a decade we had been fighting, in 
a democratic way, a social revolution. Like all revo- 
lutions, this one involved a shift in power from 
those who formerly possessed it to those who had 
before been largely powerless. There was, naturally, 
a great deal of bitter feeling over this, which even 
the necessity of uniting to repel an enemy attack 
has not notably allayed. 

More important still, the process of organizing 
for total war has exacerbated old sores and opened 
many new ones. The drafting of ten million men for 
military service, the conversion of industry and 
agriculture to war purposes, the raising of huge 
funds sueh as were never before known and the 
resultant rise in tax rates, the control of prices and 
wages to avoid an inflationary spiral, the rationing 
of scarce commodities to assure equitable distribu- 
tion—all these measures produced fresh social 
strains and new sources of class and racial conflict. 

And as if this were not enough, the law of the 
land decrees a Presidential election for 1944. Even 
in normal times the national temperature rises in 
direct proportion to the propinquity of a general 
election. Passions and prejudices are then accen- 
tuated, and even reasonable men put aside their 
customary reserve and spout nonsense and worse 
than nonsense. During w e, the temperature 
rises even higher. Right now some of the citizenry 
are talking, although they do not really believe it, 
as if it were more important to beat Roosevelt, or 
Willkie, or Joe Blow than it is to beat Hitler and 
Hirohito. 

The more one thinks of it, the surprising thing 
is that we have, on the whole, despite the strains 
and stresses, done such a splendid job. The farmers 
have worked hard, the workers have broken all 
previous production records, management has 
shown energy and resourcefulness, the armed 
forces, solidly trained and well equipped, have lived 
up to our highest traditions of valor and sacrifice. 
And we have succeeded much better than last time 
in controlling the inevitable wartime rise in living 
costs. As we enter 1944, we have much for which 
to be grateful to God. 
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But now the stresses and strains seem to have 
caught up with us. To say, as a responsible writer 
did last week, that the home front is rapidly be- 
coming a shambles, seems to us an exaggeration. 
Yet it must be admitted that the threatened rail 
strike and the brief stoppage in steel over the holi- 
days reveal an unhealthy condition that must be 
dealt with justly and energetically, and with the 
national good uppermost in every mind. 

While the responsibility for this deterioration 
cannot justily be placed on any one individual or 
group, the Congress, as the supreme legislative 
body of the land, must assume its share. Some ob- 
servers, among them Walter Lippmann, think that 
share is a large one. Certainly, the Seventy-Eighth 
Congress has shown at times a remarkable solici- 
tude for pressure groups and an equally remark- 
able indifference to the national good. It passed the 
ill-considered Smith-Connally Bill; it harassed, 
without much reason, several key war agencies; it 
rejected anything resembling a real wartime tax 
bill; it smiled on the oil lobby, the dairy lobby, the 
fire-insurance lobby; it prepared to disembowel its 
own legislation designed to stop war profiteering; 
it dealt hard blows to its own price-control and 
wage-stabilization policies; it bungled the soldiers’ 
vote bill. In short, despite the earnest efforts of a 
minority and the commendable work of several 
committees, the record of the Seventy-Eighth Con- 
gress has not been good. 

The months that lie ahead are very critical, and 
human nature, especially with an election around 
the corner, is pretty weak. But if the Congress, and 
the Chief Executive, too, can remember that a 
team must pull together to go anywhere, the fine 
promise of victory over Hitler in 1944 may yet be 
realized. 


FISCAL NOTE 


DURING the first 150 years of the nation’s exis- 
tence, the Federal Government spent approximate- 
ly $87,300,000,000. According to an Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington, this is slightly 
less than Federal expenditures for the single year 
just closed. Unofficial estimates place the 1943 fig- 
ure at $88,000,000,000, of which $82,000,000,000 
went to prosecute the war. 

But if Federal spending broke all previous rec- 
ords, so, too, did Government income. This amount- 
ed to $34,500,000,000, of which $31,900,000,000 
came from the tax collector. Thus, about $53,000,- 
000,000 was added to the public debt during 1943, 
bringing the total Federal indebtedness, as of De- 
cember 1, 1943, to $170,420,000,000. 

There is no doubt that, large as this debt is, the 
country can, if its resources are fully utilized, read- 
ily support it. Happily there is no disagreement 
over the necessity of maintaining high levels of 
production in the postwar world. But to do so will 
suppose a friendly collaboration among business, 
labor and Government which does not exist at the 
present time. To work toward such collaboration is 
one of our most important duties today. 
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ARGENTINA 


REPORTS of the abolition of political parties by 
the Ramirez government in Argentina cannot but 
be disturbing to American lovers of democracy. 
The thought that this may be a step towards set- 
ting up in the New World a totalitarian govern- 
ment of Axis type is not a pleasant one; but it is a 
thought that naturally suggests itself. 

While it would not do to underestimate the ex- 
tent and influence of Axis under-cover operations 
in South America, it is possible that a public nour- 
ished by much scaremongering may fall into the 
opposite extreme and take as a full-fledged Axis 
coup what may be only the repetition of a pattern 
all too familiar in South-American politics. 

Party government, as we understand it in the 
United States, has never been so healthy a growth 
among our neighbors to the south as it has with us. 
Nor are South-American parties always the rela- 
tively respectable organizations we are accustomed 
to. It may well be that the Argentinian in the 
street would call down a hearty plague on all their 
houses and accept the Ramirez coup as the best 
of a bad job. 

All this is not by way of condoning suspension 
of constitutional government, but by way of coun- 
seling restraint in calling names with regard to 
our southern neighbor, whom we have not, to be 
honest with ourselves, shown much esteem for, 
nor made any great attempt to understand. 

American Catholics, however, will find cause for 
uneasiness in the coincidence of the wiping out of 
parties by the new regime and its zeal to promote 
the teaching of their religion to the Catholic chil- 
dren in the schools. In itself, the matter might well 
pass without comment as just one of the varieties 
of governmental treatment of schools. 

But since there are those who only wait for an 
opportunity to see a “clerico-fascist” tie-up in this, 
it is well to remember that the National Eccle- 
siastical Chairman of Catholic Action in Argen- 
tina has declared that it “has not been engaged 
in, is not engaged in and will not in the future be 
engaged in” politics. 

Little is to be feared, even by the stoutest demo- 
crat, if the Government move means that the 
whole Catholic doctrine (as opposed to “sacristy 
Catholicism”) is taught in the schools. Argentinian 
youth will scarcely be led to totalitarianism by 
such teachings as Pius XII’s against allowing the 
State to be considered “as something ultimate to 
which everything else should be subordinated and 
directed,” or his reminder that man has “a definite 
ww of rights, immune from all arbitrary at- 
ta ve 

Incidentally, whatever be the exact intent of the 
Ramirez Government, its action is interesting as at 
least an unconscious tribute to the power of re- 
ligion. This is not an isolated phenomenon: Himm- 
ler feels that his SA men must now attend church; 
Tito guarantees religious liberty; even the unbend- 
ing Kremlin finds it expedient to restore the Patri- 
archate. The very dictators find that religion is 
a force that cannot just be laughed off. 
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HORATIO ON THE SHELF 


NORBERT ENGELS 








IT happened in Wisconsin and I was only ten years 
old. I was lying face down on the living-room floor, 
completely absorbed in a book. The story was rac- 
ing along to a great climax when my mother an- 
nounced bedtime. I pretended not to hear and got 
along through two more pages before she men- 
tioned it again. I begged to finish just that chapter, 
sneaked into the next one. Mother seemed to have 
eyes in the back of her head. 

“This is positively the last warning,” she said, 
and we knew she meant it. My last consciousness 
of reading an Horatio Alger book stops right there. 
It was bedtime in the old house on Walnut Street 
and there was a gas mantle hissing overhead and 
a mission table and the big bed waiting in the cold 
front-room. I remember closing the book with a 
sigh, hoping I would not expire during the night, 
before I had a chance to see what happened to 
Andy Burke in the end. 

The other night, thirty years later, I resumed 
my chapter. A lot of things had happened in the 
meantime. One of them, my twelve-year-old son, 
was reading Only an Irish Boy and had left it open 
in my room when he had been sent to bed by his 
mother. I actually believe it was the same page 
I had reluctantly quit so long before: 

Godfrey was getting disgusted; for in the war of 

words, as well as of blows, his ragged opponent 

seemed to be getting the better of him. He turned 
on his heel and entered the house. He was sure of 
one who would sympathize with him in his dislike 
and contempt for Andy—this was, of course, his 
mother. Besides, he had another idea. He knew that 

Mrs. Burke had been employed by his mother, oc- 

casionally, to assist in the house. It occurred to him 

that it would be a fine piece of revenge to induce 

her to dispense with the poor woman’s services. 
With which sinister purpose in mind, Godfrey left 
his young opponent master of the field, while Andy 
picked up his knotted bundle, hung it onto his 
shoulder-stick and prepared to walk on home to 
see his mother and sister. 

Nowadays, of course, sophisticated folk laugh at 
the melodramatic and sentimental heroes Horatio 
Alger used to present, even though he never in- 
tended his books for their consumption. He meant 
them for boys, especially the poor boys of the New 
York slums who had got a bad start in the world. 
He tried to encourage them with his stories of boys 
who rose from rags to riches by their own efforts 
and honesty alone. His fictionized sermons sold 
over 20,000,000 copies and certainly made a deep 
moral impression on many of his readers. The titles 


of these stories became familiar home mottoes all 
over the land. Who, even now, for instance, does 
not find a ready, possibly nostalgic, association in 
his mind with such axiomatic phrases as Strive 
and Succeed, Try and Trust, Sink or Swim, Bound 
to Rise, Do and Dare, Risen from the Ranks, Shift- 
ing for Himself, Struggling Upward, and so on? 

We may wonder why more boys do not read his 
stories today. Possibly it is because boys simply 
den’t get hold of them any more, even though the 
second-hand stores are full of them for a nickel 
apiece. Possibly because books that were exciting 
in Horatio’s day leave the supercharged mind of 
the modern youngster completely unimpressed, and 
yet my own kids eat them up whenever I bring 
them home. 

The heroes of today bear little resemblance to 
those of a generation ago. They never wear clothes 
that are “patched but clean.” Instead, they wear 
goggles, skull-caps, tights and flying capes; they 
have, in fact, all the kinds of dress calculated to 
make them appear “out of this world,” as indeed, 
thank Heaven, they are. The heroes of today never 
have a mortgage burdening their young shoulders 
as our lad of thirty years ago had. Our modern 
protagonist seldom needs to strike luck in the 
Alaskan gold fields—his independence is already 
assumed. 

Horatio’s heroes, on the other hand, always have 
a widowed mother to begin with, a sister who suf- 
fers some pulmonary affliction or needs money for 
an operation, plus the pressure of an evil money- 
lender in a shiny old green suit who gloats, drools 
and cackles at the prospect of legally if unmerciful- 
ly gaining possession of the widow’s land. Some- 
times the villain is a rich widow with a spoiled 
brat of a son, like Godfrey Preston. In the best 
dramatic tradition the forces of evil hold the whip- 
hand for five out of every ten pages, but in the 
end virtue is triumphant and honesty pays off with 
big dividends. The brat ends up with delirium 
tremens and his wicked dam is bundled over the 
hill to the poorhouse. 

In the interim there is a trip to Boston, once in 
a while to Chicago or the wilds of Wisconsin, even 
California. En route, sonée fleecer will make game 
of our hero by inviting ‘him to become his room- 
mate, then lift his wallet in the dead of night, by 
selling him a fake diamond or a stolen watch, by 
all the disguise and deceit calculated to make the 
reader foam at the mouth with a sense of injustice 
and trickery. But there is always the hope, nay 
the assurance, that dur hero, if he remain true to 
his mother’s teaching, will come through. 

Except for the trite dramatic tricks, therefore, 
this kind of reading could be inspiring to youth- 
ful minds. Yet many of them, like their jaded 
elders, have become so inured to exaggeration, to 
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the superlative suggestion, that even the most ex- 
travagant advertising and hopped-up entertain- 
ment leave them unmoved. Their heroes are such 
fantastic creations as Superman, The Fireball, The 
Human Torch and The Black Terror. Their villains 
are weird gargoyles, snag-toothed scientists gone 
mad with the dream of world conquest. Thirty 
years ago the villains were the usurers and swin- 
dlers and the heroes were boys like Mark Mason, 
Bob Burton and Chester Rand. The modern and 
Algerian heroes are equally victorious over evil, 
but with one important difference: the modern 
hero is invincible because he is a super-physical 
creature endowed with a lot of magic capes and 
capabilities, while the Algerian one is victorious 
in the end because he is morally strong, endowed 
with no magic power at all, but with the strength 
actually available to any boy, a strength of will and 
purpose. In the modern so-called comic book, good 
and evil, instead of being recognized as real and 
positive forces, are identified with magic: evil with 
the black magic of mad genius and good with the 
magic that gives one man physical powers different 
from and superior to those of all the others. 

No boy living or yet to be could ever become 
Superman; but any boy in the world of then, now, 
or anytime could become a Henry Martin or an 
Andy Grant. 

The Algerian hero weaves his way through a 
maze of difficulties, and the reader comes face to 
face with treachery of all kinds. But these troubles 
fade to nothingness before the violent experiences 
which the reader encounters in the modern comic 
sagas of the Great American as he is found in the 
fiction racks at all the corner drug-stores and dime 
emporiums. Herein, set forth in bold line and gaudy 
color, the reader faces murder, torture, insanity, 
suicide, fraud, mayhem, interplanetary invasions 
and international intrigues, a world half-Heaven 
and half-Hell populated by dumb cops, gawky gulls, 
supermen and monsters. 

If to some the Algerian hero is impossibly ro- 
mantic, the modern hero is certainly unreal. Hora- 
tio’s heroes struggled against fairly reasonable odds 
and plausibly won out. But Superman and his su- 
pernumerous offspring do not even have to strug- 
gle. The conflict is uneven. Evil has no chance 
whatever in the world, and that alone should be 
proof of unreality. 

Speaking of denouement, Horatio himself felt 
constrained to apologize at least once for the means 
by which a turn of events was brought about, this 
time the conversion of one of his characters: 

The writer confesses to have experienced some em- 

barrassment in writing this story. The story-writer 

always has at command expedients by which the 
frowns of fortune may be turned into sunshine, and 
this without violating probability, or, at any rate, 
possibility; for the careers of many of our most 
eminent and successful men attest that truth is 
oftentimes stranger than fiction. But to cure a boy 
of radical faults is almost as difficult in fiction as 
in real life. Whether the influences which led to 
Sam’s reformation were adequate to that result, 
must be decided by the critical reader. 

No such question arises in the minds of the authors 

of some of our modern denouements, which are, 
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of course, not intended to be realistic. Yet, wild 
as many of them are, they have been given the 
seal of approval as “wholesome entertainment” 
by a well-known country doctor, a university presi- 
dent with no children of his own and a noted An- 
tarctic explorer. 

To end this comparative review we must, of 
course, quote a few lines from Horatio, and we 
must also remember they were written for the 
young. I myself can get a lot of fun out of reading 
his melodramatic and euphemistic pages but, as I 
have said before, my own children get both fun 
and excitement out of them, plus, no doubt, some 
measure of wholesome example. Here, for a mild 
refresher, is a scene which takes place in a farm- 
er’s kitchen: 

“Stand where you are, Mrs. Cole. There is help at 

hand. This ruffian shall not harm you.” 

“We'll see about that!” said the tramp desperate- 
ly, and he sprang towards Melville, who had in the 
meantime entered the house and stood only six feet 
distant. 

“Stay where you are!” exclaimed Melville, reso- 
lutely, and he drew a pistol, which he leveled at his 
formidable antagonist. 

The thief was a large man, but he was not a brave 
one. He cowered before the resolute glance of his 
small opponent. 

Here is a sample of Horatio having fun, when a 
pseudo-poetess invites our hero over for a literary 
evening: 

Miss Melinda Athanasia Jones presents her compli- 

ments to Mr. Barclay and his friend, Mr. Howard, 

and hopes they will do her the honor to spend Satur- 
day evening at her bower, that she may enjoy the 

—_. pleasure of literary converse with congenial 

spirits. 


The two lads accept: 
Mr. Barclay and Mr. Howard are deeply indebted 
to Miss Melinda Athanasia Jones for her kind in- 
vitation, and will have pleasure in visiting her 
Amaranthine bower at the time appointed, and trust 
that they may be inspired by the muses, whose 
favorite haunt it is, to hold appropriate converse 
with the fair occupant, exchanging thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn. 

And, finally, here is a bit of the moralizing that 

runs throughout the stories, sometimes in short 

phrases with author and youthful reader vis-a-vis, 


sometimes in page-length exhortation: 

Sam was not much of a financier, nor did he know 
how little real chance there was of drawing the 
large prize he desired. He did not know that it was 
about the most foolish use he could make of his 
money. He was deceived by the consideration that 
somebody would win the prize and that his chance 
was as good as anybody’s. It is always unlucky for 
a boy or young man when he yields for the first 
time to the fatal fascination of the lottery. He may 
fail time after time, but continue to hug the delu- 
sion that the next time will bring him luck. There 
are clerks in New York and other large cities who 
have not only squandered all their own savings, but 
abstracted money from their employers, led on by 
this ruinous passion. 

The brave Horatius who once held the Tuscans 


from the bridge to Rome had nothing on this brave 
Victorian who fought with pen instead of sword 
the foes of all his friends, the wretched little beg- 
gars and bootblacks from the slums of the big city. 
Perhaps he will yet be called upon to do it all over 


again. 





















WHITE RENASCENCE 


Here winter is magician. In these fields 
Upon dark hedges of the leafless briar 
Whispering snowflakes falter softly down 
To petal thorny arches with white fire. 


Now every cane to blossom wakes again; 
In one great burst the scentless roses blow 
In exquisite and fragile counterpart 


Of summer which lures down white bees of snow. 
PHYLLIS MorDEN 


TWO-SONG CHARLIE 


They call me Two-song Charlie, 
And I own, without ado, 

Like Ruth among the barley 
My songs are only two. 


I always sing them soli, 

Twin works of classical fame: 
“Mother Machree” and “Holy 
God We Praise by Name.” 


I’ve sung for the Catholic Daughters 
And other groups of note; 

I’ve sung on Atlantic waters 

At a concert on a boat. 


“Mother Machree” got great applaud 
At a wedding or a shower; 

And once I sang the “Holy God” 

In church at the Holy Hour. 


As young as four and twenty 
I used to make them cry; 
I’ve seen, while singing, plenty 
Of tears in many an eye. 


I start with a moderato, 

The tone with a fervor swells, 

I turn on the old rubato 

And it sighs like a chime of bells. 


I mean the thoughts I’m singing; 
I diction each word clear, 

Like a prayer I place it ringing 
Into the listening ear. 


There are some, for instance Maymie, 
Who've told me many a time 

The folks who heard me claim me 
McCormack in his prime. 


But the taste of folks is changing, 
They want the livelier song, 
Prefer a wild arranging 

Which, to my mind, is wrong. 


When the praise of God and mother 
Is lost in the field of art, 
Our love for one another 
Dies in the vacant heart. 


Festivals by the dozen 

In town, these years, increase, 
With everyone’s aunt and cousin 
Invited to sing a piece. 


Though some were good, you bet me 
No one exactly cheered; 

But me—they won’t even let me 
Sing when I volunteered! 


My voice is as good as ever, 
Better, in fact, I know; 

But in spite of all endeavor 
I can’t get near a show. 


My gift is put to trial in 
My chest all night and day; 
I feel I swallowed a violin 

I can’t take out and play. 


The “Lord of all we bow before” 
Into the dust is dinned; 


“A depth in my soul” they prized of yore 


Is gone with the going wind. 


So I hie me off to the good lands 
That lie in the realm of dreams 
To serenade the woodlands, 

The birds’ and the silver streams; 


Or, shaving in the morning, 
Through lonely hours that pass, 
I sing to the guy adorning 

The square of the looking-glass. 


And lately I hear a calling, 

In the heel of the dark it comes, 
Over the wide world falling 

Like the boom of a billion drums, 


“Charlie,” it says “you’re wanted 
In the Kingdom of the Choirs!” 
It’s maybe because I’m haunted 
With unfulfilled desires. 


But sometime I must answer 
With all the soul I got, 
Pneumonia, smash-up, cancer, 
It doesn’t matter what, 


I'll bound over moon and mountains, 
By suns and the last white star, 

I'll fly to the golden fountains 

Of all the things that are, 


Where God and the Blessed Virgin 
Will be waiting just for me; 

And I won’t need much urgin’, 

I know the tunes, the key 


To the Gate that will open slowly 
To Two-song Charlie’s claim: 
“Mother Machree” and “Holy 
God We Praise by Name.” 


THOMAS BUTLER 


GRASS BEFORE MOWING 


The forest men hunt low in Lincoln green; 


Their buckram backs and bows of yew are bent. 


The sheriff Wind rides by, pursed, insolent; 
Each grass man bares his blade’s grey-silver sheen. 
CHARLES A. Brapy 
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St. Francis Xavier 


A small booklet for congregational use by 
the Faithful making this novena. 


More than 265,000 copies of this popular 
booklet have been distributed. 


We announce a newly revised edition with 
hymns, prayers, a better order of exercises, 
and a brief history of the Saint. 


Sample copy free on request 
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BOOKS 


MILITARY VICAR’S REPORT 


AcTION Tuts Day. By the Most Rev. Francis J. Spell- 

man. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75 
SERIALIZED in Colliers’ and slightly modified in their 
present publication, these letters of New York’s Arch- 
bishop and Military Vicar of the Armed Forces of the 
United States were written to his father as a record of 
His Excellency’s recent world-spanning trip. 

And they are a vivid record, not only of the places he 
visited and the distinguished characters he met but, 
more deeply and satisfyingly, they are a record of the 
spirit of our fighting men. Nor does this part of the 
record depend on a matter of mere hearsay; the Arch- 
bishop made it a special point, wherever he was, to meet 
and talk to the men, to take messages from them for 
the folks back home, to share their mess as a soldier 
and to minister to them as a priest. And everywhere he 
got the impression of a fine job being determinedly and 
conscientiously done. 

This impression is further strengthened on almost 
every page of the book by the splendid tributes he pays 
to the leaders of our forces, and in particular to the 
Chaplains, to whom, deservedly, the book is dedicated. 

Famous names, naturally, dot the pages—names of 
persons and places; and in many instances it was rather 
like a homecoming for the Archbishop, for his work in 
Papal diplomatic circles had given him an entrée long 
before this present trip. 

The extent of this journey adds authority to the Arch- 
bishop’s observations; Europe, Africa, Turkey, Egypt, 
South America—all were painstakingly and thoroughly 
visited, and the composite picture that emerges has the 
ring of complete and realistic authenticity. There are 
many pleasant and humorous anecdotes to liven the 
travelog, and many reflections on the spiritual values 
being tested and proved in the war to add substance. 

The style is, as it ought to be in this type of narration, 
rather informal and chatty. To read the book is to travel 
with the Archbishop and to gather his own impressions. 
They are heartening ones, and His Excellency has done 
an immeasurable service, not only to the men he visited 
and cheered, but to us at home, in the assurance he 
gives us that our forces are cheerfully doing the job that 
both God and country want done well and fast. 

HaRoLp C. GARDINER 


DECALOGUE DRAMATIZED 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. Ten Short Novels of Hit- 
ler’s War Against the Moral Code. By Thomas Mann, 
Rebecca West, Franz Werfel, John Erskine, Bruno 
Frank, Jules Romains, André Maurois, Sigrid Und- 
set, Hendrik Willem Van Loon and Louis Bromfield. 
Simon and Schuster. $3 
THIS sort of war-time symposium runs the two innate 
risks of reading like a school-room task set for a group 
of talented children, or of wearing the air of tea-table 
cuteness that used to characterize such pleasant literary 
stunts of World War I as The Book of the Queen’s Doll 
House and The Allies’ Fairy Book. This latter danger 
has been obviated by the grim subject established as 
their prize essay for these eight sons and two daughters 
of Old World tradition who see the usurper ruling in 
their ancestral seats. The former peril, apparently, can 
never be entirely circumvented even by the most earnest 
laureates working on the most @ propos theme, although 
there is far less acrid savor of the lamp and the bitten 
nail than one might fear about these ten Novellen. 





In fact, except for a characteristically childish and 
complacent yarn from the pen of elephantine Mynheer 
Van Loon (who is obviously included here for the sake 
of valiant Holland, but who, inasmuch as Irish-bred 
Rebecca West was considered capable of covering Den- 
mark, does not seem so absolutely indispensable), the 
collection is a good deal more than competent viewed 
as literature as well as propaganda. Their fiction is 
something far other than the weekly excogitations of 
Belgium, Australia and Britain at War; as spiritual 
barometers that have been registering the European 
temperature of chaos, anarchy and murder for many 
years before the breaking tempest of September, 1939, 
caused certain more official stations to post storm sig- 
nals. They have a right to be heard both as prophets and 
artists, not mere propagandists after the event. 

The reflective reader, who ponders Augustine as well 
as Ra » and who, unlike the Fadimans and 
Stouts of contemporary letters, does not swell out of 
relativism or indifferentism into temporary apocalyptic 
apoplexy, will feel disconcerted by the pseudo-Mosaic 
plaster-of-paris tablets hewn out by the chisel of Herr 
Mann, for the Biblical commentary of himself and his 
nine associates in this venture of grave and indignant 
mantic interpretation of current history. Mann’s story is 
a frivolous pendant to his more dignified Joseph cycle, 
which, however, it resembles, stylistically, and in its 
nineteenth-century passion for rationalization of the re- 
corded miraculous; Joshua, for example, feeds by night 
the Promethean alphabet-maker during his forty-day 
vigil on Mt. Sinai; the bitter spring Marah is purified, 
not by miracle, but by Moses’ inserting “a kind of filter 
apparatus which held back the foul additions, if not 
entirely, at least largely”; and so on. Aside from the 
fact that it isn’t cricket, historically, to dimiss the locust 
plague as a fabrication of tradition, and substitute in 
its stead, for an explanation of Moses’ influence with 
Pharoah, the dubious invention of an imperial Egyptian 
bastardy, Mann’s view of Exodus as quasi-history cum 
myth is a flimsy scaffolding to sustain the hammer- 
blows of moral wrath that are his fellow authors’ con- 
tributions. 

It is hard to single out a few of these for praise, with- 
out doing a disservice to the rest; but the sardonic, sav- 
age saga-mirth of Margit Bjerge, Sigrid Undset’s indomi- 
table old heroine, rings, Valkyrie-loud, in the reader’s 
ears; and he grins ruefully at the stage Wagnerian of 
Maurois’ ironical parable, Thou Shalt Not Commit Adul- 
tery. In many ways, Jules Romains’ treatment is the 
deftest; and Franz Werfel’s the most profound; and the 
present reviewer confesses to a sneaking fondness for 
Louis Bromfield’s anatomization of Teutonic villainy, 
Thou Shalt Not Covet, even if it has only the most 
tenuous possible relationship with the Tenth Command- 
ment. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that the reader carries 
away with him a prevalent impression of Vansittartism, 
which, if it does not infringe the Decalogue, certainly 
does violence to the Pauline caritas. This is especially 
to be deplored, since it is not intentional—except in the 
case of Madame Undset, who can be forgiven, for she 
is a mother who lost a son to treachery in April, 1940, 
and comes, moreover, of the blood of Gudrun and 
Hervor. CHARLES A. BRADY 


WASTED CHARACTERIZATION 


HALLELUJAH. By Fannie Hurst. Harper and Bros. 

$2.50 
THIS is the story of Lily Browne. On page one she is a 
young widow; she marries again on page 78; and some- 
where in the blank pages at the close of the book she is 
going to be married once more. By a rather fantastic 
set of circumstances, she and Oleander go to Louisville 
for Derby Week. After an all-night party, Lily marries 
Grant Sweetland of the St. Louis Sweetlands. He is 
drunk at the time and remains in various stages of 





Important new books... 
headliners for spring 


DEMOCRACY: 


SHOULD IT SURVIVE? 
Issued by the William J. Kerby Foundation 


The opinions of more than a dozen such leading 
thinkers as Walter Lippmann, Philip Murray, Luigi 
Sturzo, Karl Herzfeld, Jacques Maritain, on the 
basic concepts which must underlie the democracy 


of the future. $2.00 


KNIGHT OF 





Capt. Bill Campbell fas- 
cinated youngsters with 


THE NORTH his thrilling tales of the 


Capt. William Campbell Canadian “Mounties” in 


Scarlet Riders and Arctic Patrols. Here is another 
story of his in which a Jap cook becomes the 





Mounties’ prey. $1.75 
If you are not keenly aware LIFE WITH 
of the vital role which the THE 

Holy Ghost plays in your HOLY GHOST 


life, you need this book in 
which Father Blunt simpli- 
fies and clarifies a doctrine far too little understood 
for its importance in the ordinary Christian’s daily 


Rev. Hugh F. Blunt 





CONCISE At last, a clear, terse, 
CATHOLIC non-encyclopedic Catho- 
DICTIONARY lic dictionary uncompli- 
Compiled by cated with mazes of 


Robert C. Broderick historic and biographic 
detail. Includes over 2,000 words, some not even 
found in unabridged dictionaries ! $2.50 


And—now in its third edition! 
a | € RESA 
OF AVILA 


William Thomas Walsh 








“In the past two ‘years 
we, the people, have 
been blessed with some 
excellent books. . . But 
I doubt if they come near this . . . this is probably 
the last word on Teresa for many years to come. 
. . . If it is possible to catch the spirit of a person 
in a book, it has been done here.”—John O’Connor, 
The Literary Cavalcade. $5.00 








At your bookstore or from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
101 Montgomery Bidg. Milwoukee 1, ° Sis. 
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drunkenness the greater part of the story until he finally 
dies of a kick received in a barroom brawl. Various char- 
acters insist that “poor Sweet” does possess fundamen- 
tal good qualities, but not once does he place an act or 
do a deed from which one could conclude this with a 
semblance of logic. 

After some months of marriage and after many pages 
of silly, boresome, alcoholic conversation, he and Lily 
separate. The principal reason for the break-up is Lily’s 
loyalty to Oleander, who is an amoral animal straight 
from the jungles. “Ollie” had been good to Lily’s mother 
when the pair of them were in prison—“Ollie” for lar- 
ceny and Lily’s mother for murder. And the story goes 
on apace on the same intellectual and moral plane. 

The work is a piece of Fannie Hurst realism at its 
worst. The scenes are sordid, the language is vulgar and 
obscene, and the whole atmosphere is morbid and de 
pressing. With the exception of perhaps three or four, 
all the principal characters are alcoholic or sexual psy- 
chopathics, and it is on these that the author wastes her 
truly excellent characterization. The first time the title 
“Hallelujah” is mentioned, it is uttered as the closing 
word of the book—a last, gasping attempt to pull the 
characters, the book and the unfortunate reader out of 
the slimy mud. Lily is speaking: “There is a light burns 
in people, George, that you can see... it’s burning down 
there—out there in the houses—in the people. It makes 
one feel like saying . . . Hallelujah!” 

If this is realism in the sense that it tries to picture 
people as they are, if such people predominate in num- 
ber and in influence in this country of ours in the same 
proportion that they do this book, then rather does it 
make me feel like saying: “May God have mercy on us 
all.” You will help the war effort at home and abroad if 
you spend your two dollars and a half for war-stamps 
rather than for this book. ArTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


Tue GERMANS CAME TO Paris. By Peter de Polnay. 

Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.75 
THIS book offers nothing new in matter. It is novel in 
style and outlook, coming from the versatile pen of a 
Hungarian story-teller who writes in English. When the 
impossible happened, and the Germans marched into 
Paris, the novelist, true to his trade, cultivated Germans 
and listened to their talk. Only one officer took seriously 
the Nazi mysticism; the rest were interested in the grim 
realities of war and conquest. A single German officer 
put forth the now exploded theory that the High Com- 
mand in reality ruled Germany, and were merely using 
Hitler’s hypnotic powers to further their own ends. Much 
is said of the demoralization of the French and of Fifth 
Column propaganda. 

To arouse the French spirit of resistance, the author 
began to spread rumors and to write leaflets. He was 
soon suspected, but got away in time, escaping into 
Vichy France. He was twice arrested, but both times 
his luck held and he was twice discharged. Making his 
way south, he crossed four mountain peaks into Spain, 
where he was thrown into a concentration camp. Even- 
tually released, he arrived in London by plane. The book, 
written by an artist, is vivid, brilliant and has a Gallic 
flavor; but it can lay no claim to philosophical depth. 
You are to look for no chapter on the decline and fall 
of France. This is a book of pictures and impressions 
and German views of life, the latter obtained mostly in 
restaurants and over the wine cup. Educated in England, 
the author admires France, but he is, first of all, an 
Anglophile. Gerorce T. EBERLE 


Our Youna Foixs. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

Harcourt, Brace and Co. $2.75 
THE theme of New York’s World’s Fair a few years 
ago, you will recall, was “The World of Tomorrow.” 
What a delightful world it was to be! Yet you and I 
are living in that tomorrow’s world in this disillusioned 
today. It resembles that Flushing Meadows blueprint 
in too few ways. All this is but the prelude to the 
thoughts that a reader will take away after laying aside 


this book. 

















It seems that some years ago one of the “great 
Foundations of our country”—it is not further identified 
in the book—set up The American Youth Commission. 
The authoress was one of its members. Six years and 
ample funds were spent on the vast project that was 
to take a long view of the general situation of youth in 
our industrialized society and make recommendations 
for youth’s betterment in “The World of Tomorrow.” 
In Our Young Folks, Mrs. Fisher summarizes what the 
Commission labored on and brought forth. 

The quotation from John Dewey with which this book 
opens is true. It runs: “What the best and wisest of 
parents wants for his own child, that must the com- 
munity want for all of its children. Any other ideal 
for our schools is narrow and unlovely: acted upon, 
it destroys democracy.” But this high priest of a certain 
school of modern education and his followers are not 
the teachers to whom the best and wisest of Catholic 
parents confide their young folk. 

Many of the authoress’ findings show up the inade- 
quacies of modern public-school education. I say, public- 
school education, for this writer seems to relegate pri- 
vate-school education to the cobwebby attic of life in the 
so-called “Gay Nineties.” ‘ 

With many of the findings there can be no disagree- 
ment. But to a number of the authoress’ conclusions the 
Catholic reader must put a big exclamation point. For 
Mrs. Fisher on her own repeated insistence is a liberal, 
and the educational world of tomorrow that she pic- 
tures for our young folks is frankly what a grand- 
motherly lady traveler would blueprint. God save these 
same young folks from that pinkish or deeper-hued edu- 
cation! God, by the way, in the guise of any religious 
training, is relegated to a far corner. Nei Boyton 


BattLe HYMN or CHINA. By Agnes Smedley. Alfred 

A. Knopf. $3.50 
THIS is the fourth volume on China from the per of 
the same ex-correspondent of the Frankfurter Staats- 
Zeitung and the Manchester Guardian. Her journalistic 
work previously produced under the title China’s Red 
Army Marches far outshines this, largely because this 
is too personal in its detail and in its revelation of re- 
oar personal prejudices. It is not wise to trust the 

portorial objectivity of a person too insistent on a few 
points of opinion, especially when that person admits 
that China is full of many stories which are a mixture 
of rumor and fact, and when that person’s isolation from 
some of the facts commented upon makes the authen- 
ticity of the narrative obviously questionable. Those who 
have been in China will recognize much of the story for 
the same type of tale which ran and crawled about, was 
a day’s gossip, and died either from lack of verification 
or from positive contradiction—even though the corre- 
spondent had already put it on the wire to be sent back 
home. 

Beyond this, the volume is an autobiography. In fact, 
we wonder why so much preliminary space seemed to 
have had to be given to personal details of the author’s 
life far from the fields which make the major portion 
of the volume. The author is earnest, obviously trying 
to do some honest reporting to effect special understand- 
ing of events as she saw them, but her views and her 
earnestness in them make the critic distrust the authen- 
ticity of the picture as a whole, and her constant repe- 
titions make the book somewhat a bore. She might be 
very good company on a trail, but her book is unenter- 
taining by the fireside. ELBRIDGE COLBY 
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VOCATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD 


A Doctrinal Treatment of 
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A reliable guide for Confessors, directors of Souls, 
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to others in the choice of a state of life. 
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THEATRE 


DOCTORS DISAGREE. The able and indefatigable Rose 
Franken has a new drama on the New York stage— 
which gives us two of her plays, running simultaneously. 
This time the newcomer is Doctors Di , put on at 
the Bijou Theatre by William Brown Meloney. The offer- 
ing has a good theme, though not a new one. It also has 
fine craftsmanship and some brilliant dialog. The pro- 
ducer has given it an excellent cast, and John Root has 
made its admirable setting. Nevertheless, the play itself 
is not quite out of Miss Franken’s top drawer. 

The story of the struggle of women doctors to gain a 
foothold in their profession is an oft-told tale. When I 
was a young World reporter, New York’s leading woman 
physician was one of my most loved friends. She was 
Dr. Grace Peckham, already in the prime of life and her 
career. She was far beyond the struggle period when I 
met her but I know she had experienced early battles 
and disappointments. She had time, however, to marry 
late in life and make her husband, Commissioner 
Murray, very happy. She was devoted to her profession, 
but she also had time for countless friends and for in- 
numerable deeds of charity and human kindness. Any 
reference to women doctors always recalls her to me as 
the personification of professional and social ability. 

Miss Franken complicates the problem of life for her 
woman physician, Dr. Margaret Ferris, by simultane- 
ously throwing a lover and her biggest professional 
operation at her. The situation is still further compli- 
cated by the presence of a distinguished man physician 
who doesn’t believe in women doctors till he watches 
Miss Franken’s heroine perform successfully a brilliant 
operation which offers one chance of success in a hun- 
dred. 

The operation, of course, is performed behind closed 
doors, and the audience is not in on it. But all the acting 
is so good that we have almost as much excitement as 
if we were. That’s the big scene of the play, and a big 
scene it is. For the patient is a little boy whose recovery 
not only converts the doubter, but brings Dr. Ferris and 
her lover together, and heals a long estrangement be- 
tween the youngster’s father and mother. 

All the acting is so good it’s hard to lay palms at any 
special feet. The honors go to Barbara O’Neil as the 
doctor, and to the excellent leading man, Philip Ober. 
Audiences will remember, too, the moving work of Dolly 
Haas as an anguished mother, and that of a trained 
nurse, played by Ann Thomas. Eda Heinemann and 
Ethel Intropedi are capital as understanding maids. 
Judson Laire is convincing as the doctor who did not 
like women colleagues. 


SOUTH PACIFIC. The new vehicle for Canada Lee, 
South Pacific, written by Howard Rigsby and Dorothy 
Heyward, and now presented at the Cort Theatre by 
David Lowe, is a disappointing effort. Mr. Lee does the 
best he can for it. 

He has always been an “underdog,” shoved about by 
others. When he finds himself a castaway on a beautiful 
island inhabited by blacks and Japanese conquerors, 
who accept him as man and friend, he is happy for the 
first time in his life. The native girl he loves succumbs 
to him. He gives himself up to happiness and conversa- 
tion, and this doesn’t allow much acting. 

It takes three acts, five scenes, and an uprising to jolt 
him out of his happy lethargy, and that’s too slow a 
process for audiences. The acting of the supporting 
members is fine, when they have anything to do. Wini 
Johnson is an attractive native girl; Rudolph Whitaker 
is a remarkably good native boy; and indeed all the 
members of the company put their hearts into their 
work. The play simply does not come off. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 

















FILMS 


CONFLICT. Now and then a psychological spellbinder 
takes exciting form on celluloid. Here is the best one 
that has come along in many a day. A compelling story, 
unfolded with a maximum of suspense and acted to per- 
fection by understanding artists, this is murder drama 
de luxe. Humphrey Bogart presents one of his suavest, 
most insinuating performances as the husband who rids 
himself of his wife when he becomes infatuated with her 
sister. The results of his would-be perfect crime baffle 
himself as completely as they do the fascinated audience. 
Lest any further revelations should spoil the denoue- 
ment for you—and that would be a real shame—I will 
refrain from making them here. Mr. Bogart’s increasing 
mental torture and perplexity set the mood of the tale, 
for suspense piles up and carries us along breathless in 
its wake. Alexis Smith and Rose Hobart are capable in 
the two feminine roles. Sydney Greenstreet, in his usual 
measured manner, offers a delineation that will be re- 
membered. The direction of Curtis Bernhardt is most 
satisfactory. Adults who would enjoy the best in psycho- 
logical murder mysteries must include this one on their 
cinema list. (Warner Bros.) 


GUNG HO. Its topical interest is not the only thing to 
recommend in this picture with the strange title. First 
of all, an explanation of that name seems imperative: 
it means to work in the spirit of harmony, and that 
definitely characterizes the efforts of the film’s heroes, 
the United States Marines. Though not identified directly 
as such, this is the record of Carlson’s Raiders and their 
first landing on Makin Island in 1942. Based on factual 
events, the screenplay reveals how this special group is 
picked from numerous Marines, the training of the men 
and the landing with all its hazards on Makin, and 
finally their departure from the island. Though much of 
the dialog is not too appropriate or convincing, the un- 
folding film picks up pace and reaches an exciting pitch 
in the scenes of the actual attack. Randolph Scott 
handles the leading role with a satisfying conviction. 
Alan Curtis, J. Carrol Naish, Noah Beery, Jr. and Sam 
Levene give authenticity to supporting roles. A bit of 
romance that may seem completely extraneous has been 
injected in the person of Grace McDonald. This episode 
in the careers of a dauntless battalion makes interesting 
filmfare for mature audiences. (Universal-Wanger) 


THE HEAVENLY BODY. Maybe the presence of the 
beauteous Hedy Lamarr will make up to some members 
of the audience for this overstrained farce or, if you are 
not one of her fans, there is William Powell to offer his 
sophisticated bit. This marital comedy is funny at times, 
but misses fire at others. When a happily married 
astronomer devotes more time to his planets than to his 
restless wife, she decides to occupy her time with astrol- 
ogy. Romantic prognostications lead her into complica- 
tions with no less a person than the local air-raid war- 
den, played by James Craig. A merry chase ensues, too 
slapstick for comfort some of the time, but it manages 
to bring the astronomer down from the skies and his 
wife to her not-too-substantial senses. Though there are 
laughs aplenty here, adults may find too many of them 
strained for complete enjoyment. (MGM) 


THE RACKET MAN. This is strictly for the unsophisti- 
cated trade, particularly for those who can work up a yell 
over serials. Here a reformed racketeer becomes patri- 
otic and aids the Government in crushing his one-time 
rackets. It is all according to Hoyle, with the ex-crook 
dying a martyr to the cause. Unimportant, mediocre 
stuff that will do no harm to any member of the family. 
Tom Neal has the leading role. (Columbia) 
Mary SHERIDAN 
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e 
ON ADJACENT CAMPUS 
St. Joseph Academy offers exceptional advantages 
for girls in high school and the grades. 














INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE wasnincron, p. c. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Nemur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 








COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 


10 Miles from Wilkes-Barre Catholic *Accredited 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Science, Music, from London, England 
Pre-Law; Pre-Medical 
100-acre country campus, metropolitan advantages 
SELF-EDUCATION STRESSED 


*DISTINCTIVE ADDRESS REGISTRAR 








Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph - Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Standard Pre-Professional Courees for preparation for 

Teacher-Training for Secretarial Science, for Home 

Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered 
For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 











BRESCI AC -OLLEGE URSULINE COLLEGE 


A 
FFILIATED WITH THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY oF AMERICA 
meen Leading to Degrees in Arts, Sciences and Philosophy, Teachers 
Certificates, Commercial and Secretarial Training. 
For further information, address Office of the Dean, 2635 State St., New Orleans, La. 








COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
for Teacher's License by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Sci , Bach | of Se ) in Nurs- 
ing. A standardizing Conservatory of Music is maintained in conneo- 
tion with the College. Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi. 
One hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr”, “Hiawatha”, 
“The 400". ONLY FIVE HOURS RIDE FROM CHICAGO 














CHESTNUT HILL 


COLLEGE OF CHESTNUT HILL Pennsyivania 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Approved by the Association of American Universities 
For further information write to the Registrar 
should make early applicetion 


tod. + 
t 


Prospective s 











f IMMACULATA COLLEGE 








IMMACULATA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredited; Degrees; Arts, Sciences, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 
Music, Vocational Home Economics, High School Teacher Certificates, 
swimming pool, lake, campus 327 acres, athletics, riding, sports. 








View-book on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 


Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marrimmac. 
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BOHAN-DUNN, INC. 


170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


BLACK AND OXFORD GREY SUITS, TOPCOATS 
AND OVERCOATS. Also BLACK, Odd TROUSERS. 
Store Hours: 9 to 6 — Thursdays ‘till 8 P.M. 
GRamercy 5-4736 Entire Second Floor cor. 22ad Street 


MEN’S CLOTHING 
READY TO WEAR 





Mail Orders Solicited 











MARINE TERRACE HOTEL ON THE OCEAN 
FRONT AT MIAMI BEACH ANNOUNCES ITS 
RETURN TO CIVILIAN OCCUPANCY. RE- 
STRICTED CLIENTELE. PRICES UPON REQUEST. 
JOHN B. REID, MANAGING DIRECTOR. 











® 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. at reasonable prices. 
EAST MTH STREET, NEW YORK ESTABLISHED 1882 
“a + poate 34th Ne gp he Louis Merckling and Staff 
Telephone: CA. 5-6774 


4 
EYE EXAMINATIONS 
@ Three Registered 
Optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, to 
give you examinations 
and advice. 








PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 


23 miles from Providence; 8 miles from Newport. Con- 
ducted by American Monks of the English Benedictine 
Congregation, assisted by Lay Masters. Curriculum, 
based on 14 centuries of Benedictine educational tradi- 
tion, prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Six 
Forms, comprising 7th and 8th grades, and four years 
of high school. Standard Preparatory Course; added 
opportunities in Mathematics and Physics. College 
Board Examinations. Every facility for Athletics. Sailing 
on inland waters of Narragansett Bay. 225 acres, includ- 
ing Farm operated by School. Scholarships available. 
For further information, apply to Headmaster 
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ALL HALLOWS 


164th St. and Concourse 
Fronting Joyce Kilmer Park 


——FOR BOYS——— 
Christian Brothers of Ireland 


Primary, Grammar 
and High School 
Chartered by Regents 


Bus Service Cafeteria 
Write for Catalogue JE. 7-1930 











HOLY BIBLE qo ean 
1,300 pages. 14 colored maps. Family record. 
$2.50 to $11.00. Send for circular AB343. 

33 Barclay St. 


C. WILDERMANN CO. New York 7,N. Y. 
THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 











—————The GEMS OF PRAYER————— 





Pocket Size. 


A PRAYER BOOK of devotional exercises for the Catholic laity 

to which has been added the new translations of the EPISTLES 

and GOSPELS taken from the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
At All Catholic Book Stores. Write for Catalogue AG 342. 


33 Barclay St. 





464 pages. Large, clear type. $1, $2.50, $3. 


C. WILDERMANN CO. New York 7, N. Y. 
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PARADE 


QUITE a flood of speculations flows almost automatically 
from the recent prediction by a scientist that advances 
in the fields of medicine and dietetics will prolong life 
to such an extent that the average person in the twenty- 
first century will live to be one hundred and twenty-five 
years old. . . . Should this prediction be verified, one 
cannot but feel that every section of the social scene 
will be drastically altered. . . . The schools, for example, 
will have age-groups in them that would seem incredible 
to us, since the educational authorities of the next cen- 
tury will no doubt follow the general practice of this 
century and keep the pupils in school for a quarter or 
even half their lives. . . . Babies of twelve and thirteen 
will leave the kindergartens and enter the grammar 
schools. . . . The average pupil will complete his gram- 
mar-school course at the age of twenty-five. . . . The 
streets will echo to the shouts of thirty-year-old high- 
school boys and girls. . . . Those not able to pursue a 
college course, will enter business. . . . There will be 
office-boys thirty years old. . . . One can picture kind- 
hearted white-collar adults saying with reference to 
signs of immaturity in an office-boy of thirty: “He’s only 
a kid. Give him a chance. He'll grow out of that.” ... 

College boys of thirty-four will paint the town red, do 
snake dances around the campuses. . . . Post-graduate 
students of forty-five and fifty will swarm through the 
halls of learning. . . . Young professors of sixty and 
seventy will be seen commencing their academic careers. 
... Thirty-five-year-old adolescents will jam the seats in 
the football fields to cheer on their favorites. . . . The 
average age of players on the football teams will run 
around thirty-three years. . . . The players will all be 
six-foot-three, and will all probably weigh what the 
coaches want them to weigh since the management of 
the poundage will be merely a matter of a properly 
arranged lunch before the game or a snack between 
halves. ... Men of seventy and eighty will be seen play- 
ing on the professional football and baseball teams. .. . 

Twenty-first-century newspapers will very likely run 
accounts somewhat as follows: “Pitcher Joe Duffer is 
still going strong at the age of ninety-eight. Joe began 
pitching as a high-school youngster of thirty, and has 
been throwing them up there every season for the last 
sixty-five years. In that period he has been knocked out 
of the box only four hundred times. Joe expects to marry 
at the end of this season. His prospective bride is a 
young sixty-eight-year-old actress.” . . . The society col- 
umns of the papers will be quite different from the 
twentieth-century columns. . . . Write-ups such as the 
following will be the ordinary thing: “Mr. and Mrs. 
George J. Juppe announce the wedding of their daughter, 
Mirabel, to Mr. Henry Spiffe-Biffe. Miss Mirabel, who is 
thirty-six years old, went to Miss Snooty’s Finishing 
School, finishing her finishing work there two years ago. 
Mr. Spiffe-Biffe, who is forty-six, completed special col- 
lege courses last year, and will take an executive posi- 
tion with the Juppe Helicopter Bus Line after a short 
honeymoon trip.” 


If the secular education of the twenty-first century is 
permeated with the same materialistic view of life that 
saturates the secular education of the twentieth century, 
the prolonging of the school life of the boys and girls 
will have disastrous results. . .. We in this century are 
now witnessing the results of widespread materialism. 
. .. If the advances in the chemical, dietary and medical 
fields are not accompanied by spiritual advances, the 
folks in the twenty-first century may witness even 
bloodier global wars than the twentieth has produced. 
. .. In this event, a great many of the twenty-first cen- 
tury people may not live to be one-hundred-and-twenty- 
five, after all. JOHN A. TooMEY 














CORRESPONDENCE 











RELIGION AND RACE 


Eprror: I was pleased to read Frank H. Sampson’s 
“Religion Is Not Determined by Nationality or Race” 
in the January 1 number of America. You will under- 
stand how I feel about it if you think of me as an old- 
stock Protestant American, a sort of Methodist in tem- 
perament, who has sought refuge in the Catholic Church 
quite as a matter of personal religion. 

Mr. Sampson’s viewpoint is especially welcome just 
now, when American Catholics are talked of as if they 
were a sort of “national minority.” People talk about 
“Protestants, Catholics and Jews” (a political, journal- 
istic cliché of the worst type) and “Catholics, Jews and 
Negroes” (a phrase which, if it means anything, means 
that Catholics should be excused for being Catholics 
because they are foreigners). 


New York, N. Y. J. Henry B. HorrManN 


ROSARIES FOR SERVICEMEN—A POSTSCRIPT 


THE appeal, by Mrs. Veronica McGrath, in the issue of 
December 11, 1943, for material to be used in making 
rosaries for servicemen, has brought a number of in- 
quiries for the address to which the material is to be 
sent. Failure to publish this along with the letter was 
an oversight we now wish to amend. Mrs. McGrath’s 
address is: 711 Barry Street, St. Louis, 4, Mo. 
New York City Tue Eprrors 


THE PILGRIM REPORTS 


Eprror: Your musings on “shall” and “will” charmed me 
on Christmas Eve. They gently lulled me into a thought- 
ful sleep, and I had a vision. No, it wasn‘t Santa. The 
Pilgrim himself, in full regalia of Scrip and Staff, gently 
blinked at me a couple of times and told me something 
like this: He had been away for some ten years on a 
long visit to his brother, the Anchoret, and he had done 
during all those years that for which men had been 
endowed with reason. He had thought. He also told me 
that many wars had been started during the last ten 
years, because altogether too many influential people 
had stopped making their meditation as they should 
have done. 

And so the children of men talked so much that they 
no longer knew the use of words. Also sprach der Pilger 
and, as he vanished in the night, there was a fearful 
commotion outside the window. Nietzsche and his gal- 
lery of supermen were pitched headlong into red dark- 
ness, because, under the gentle guidance of the Pilgrim, 
men had started to think once more. 

Now tell me, was this vision an omen that the Pilgrim 
was to write again for AMERICA? 

Montreal. Canada JosePpH H. Leoprr, S.J. 


BOUQUET 


Eprror: I think Father Masse’s article entitled “Labor 
Needs More Democracy,” which I have just read, is 
the most penetrating and best-balanced article on the 
subject that I have ever come across. 

Miami, Florida WILLIAM Harp, 
Roving Editor, Reader’s Digest 


INDIAN BUREAU 


Eprror: May I add a few words apropos of your remarks 
on the Indian Affairs Survey (Comment, December 18, 
1943)? In the first place, I can hardly believe that the 
Senate Subcommittee drew up its report or made its 
recommendations out of any ill will toward, or prejudice 
against, the interests of the Indians. Rather, it is as the 
magazine, Indian Truth, issue of November, 1943, so 
well puts it: 

There is evidenced little expressed thought for the 

Indian but much concern for the cost of administra- 

tion. In neither the Senate report nor the adminis- 

trative refutation do we find suggestion for seeking 
voice or vote of the Indians . . . recorded and re- 
stricted as wards. 

In other words, the report is ostensibly against the 
expenditures of the present Bureau. It would seem bet- 
ter, therefore, not to appropriate unnecessary funds, 
rather than to abolish the Indian Office. A man does not 
usually kill his wife for not living within the budget. 

If, however, there is more to the report than the ques- 
tion of money; if there is really a covert proposal to do 
away with the Office entirely, then the report is a very 
serious matter. While it is true that relations between 
Indians and their fellow Americans have not always 
been ideal in the past, it is safe to say that the wrong 
was done, not by the Government as such, but rather by 
“rugged individuals” of a not-too-pious bent. The Indian 
Bureau is a buffer between the Indians and the un- 
scrupulous of our own time. Again, the Bureau performs 
services which the local and State Governments often 
cannot or will not do for Indians. An instance may be 
found in Arizona and New Mexico, States which not only 
do not give social security to Indians, but which do not 
even permit Indians to vote. 

No, in spite of all its faults, the Indian Office is per- 
forming a useful function. Its objectives are sympathetic 
and helpful. And if it errs, it is but in the means it takes 
to achieve its ends. Of course, the “end does not justify 
the means.” Therefore, one solution would be to retain 
the worthy objectives, and have the Bureau adopt the 
proper means. To abolish the Bureau would hurt the 
Indians, not the personnel of the Indian Office. 


De Smet, Idaho JOHN J. Brown, S.J. 


CHRIST AND CHRISTMAS 


Eprror: Would that Mrs. Eberhardt’s inspiring and nec- 
essary article “Giving Christmas Back to Christ” 
(America, December 18) could be broadcast into every 
American home! 

Could we not include religious Christmas stamps in 
the program she outlines? 

Every year we have all been asked and expected to 
buy generously the Red Cross anti-tuberculosis stamps. 
And yet, to a supposedly Christian nation, this society 
has offered but pagan designs for thirty-four of its 
thirty-six annual issues. See Hverybody’s Health (Jan., 
1944, p. 7). 

Who is responsible or who is asleep? 

Wabasha, Minn. Sister Mary Lepwtna, S.S.M. 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, he 
may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Founded 1847 — Chartered by the Regents 


A country school for girls twelve to eighteen 
years. Intensive College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 
Organized Athletics All sports in season 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 
Day. Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
National Capital. 





Georgetown 


Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 
Junior College and High School 
for Girls with National Patronage 


- « « « 146th YEAR .... 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 





























School Departments 
Elementary and High 


Affiliated with the 
State University 


Academy of St. Joseph 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 


Ce : 
NEW YORK pag ey 

ams @ au oe . — — 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL Mercisi Subjects; ©xten- 
FOR GIRLS Honcaat nline Dan 


Address: Directress door Skating Rink. 








ORBIS VIVUS: Latin for 7-year-olds. 


The first book in 400 years that fits the age, needs, and affections 
of the child. Says Monsignor Kelly: "I have always held that 
Latin had not been taught correctly in America until Miss Lynch 
opened her schools." Postpaid, $1.25. Institute of Domestic 
Education, Minerva, N. Y., In-the-Adirondacks. 








NOTICES Rates Six Cents per Word 
Payment with Order .. . 





PBOOKS: Used, Old, Rare. For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. Huge 
J Stock. Reasonably Priced. Catalogs Free. Browsers Invited. Want? 
3 Lists Solicited. ibraries Purchased. Dauber & Pine Bookshep, 662 
; Fifth Avenue, New York. z 


; 


JESUIT HOME MISSION — ONLY A CHAPEL now. Help us tof? 
GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS and WELCOME. Rev. 
John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. $ 








* 
Experienced choir director, composer, teacher? 
Particularly de-? 


PMUSIC TEACHER. 
Pmusic een. history, all theoretical branches. 
Psires college course. Best European training. Excellent references.¢? 


F. M. Breydert, 8 West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. z 


> * 
»“COME FOLLOW ME,” an interesting 12 Pp. quarterly, 25 cents a year, 
pto encourage religious vocations among girls for all Sisterhoods. Address: @ 
>389 East 150th St., Bronx, New York, The Little Flower Mission Circle.@ 
> 


44>» tr 
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? 


STAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor. H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, Room} 
}801, New York, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McAvoy, Inc.) lerical 
+ Robes, , Monsignori Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. rs 
‘> 
WHY not write that story, article, novel, that has been in your mind? 
Sto write? We will help you, give you beneht of our years of ex-? 
,perience, criticism, rewrite, “‘slanting” for the right market, and sell. > 
}Mr. Fiske is a former editorial writer on large city daily, feature writer, 
,editor of accepted fiction, contributor to Catholic magazines, author of 4 
nationally used textbooks. SEND US YOUR MSS. Write or phoned 
>for information. Reasonable rates. Collaboration—ghost writing—every 4 
bassistance to the ambitious writer. Typing. PERSONAL LITERARY$4 
>SERVICE, A. Longfellow Fiske, Director, Marbury Hall, 164 W. 74the 
p Street, New York. Phone ENdicott 2-6852. + 

a 


> 

»SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys too. A man’s 
>store. Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we welcome yours 
patronage. 117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y.@ 
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THE WORD 


CERTAINLY it is more than sheer chance that the first 
two Sundays of the New Year invite every priest to 
devote his sermons to family life. Last Sunday was the 
Feast of the Holy Family. This Sunday, the second after 
Epiphany, gives us in its Gospel a charming picture of 
Christ honoring a wedding feast with His presence. 

Every young boy and girl thinking of marriage might 
be tempted to envy the young couple of Cana who had 
Christ as their wedding guest. Still more might they 
envy the miracle that was Christ’s special wedding gift, 
Christ’s blessing and a signal mark of His affection. 

But why envy them? After all, the little miracle at 
Cana is but a far-off symbol of the great miracle that 
Christ wishes to perform for every couple on their wed- 
ding day and on every day of their lives. At Cana, Christ 
went into the home of the newlyweds, and there He 
changed water into wine. Today He invites our young 
people into His home, the Church. For their sake on 
that morning, He wishes the church to be more than 
ordinarily beautiful with candles and lights and vest- 
ments and flowers. 

He invites them within the sacred limits of the Sanc- 
tuary. He beckons them up to the very top step of the 
altar. There, with their eyes level with His behind the 
Tabernacle door—so close that they could put out their 
hands and touch it—He bids them administer to each 
other the Sacrament of Matrimony. As they speak the 
words that bind them together for life, Christ not only 
smiles on their united love; it is Christ who becomes 
Himself the bond of their union. It is almost as though, 
when they clasp hands, the Divine life of Christ were 
flowing from each into the other, for at their very words 
and because of them, each receives a fuller sharing of 
the Divine life which we ask in one of the prayers of 
the Mass: “Grant that we may be made sharers of His 
Divinity Who was good enough to share our human 
nature.” 

As they stand before the altar, the priest reminds 
them that love and sacrifice are one, and he gives them, 
as the model of their love and their sacrifice, the Great 
Sacrifice: “God so loved the world that He gave His only- 
begotten Son, and the Son so loved us that He gave His 
life for our salvation.” 

As they kneel in the Sanctuary, the Great Sacrifice is 
repeated. Husband and wife now, they lay their sacri- 
fice, their love, their united life on the altar to be offered 
up to God, purified and sanctified, with the Sacrifice of 
Christ. Before their eyes, water is not changed into wine, 
but bread and wine become Christ, and Christ Himself 
is offered up with them and by them, and by Christ for 
them. Together they kneel at the altar and Christ Him- 
self, Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity, comes to them 
as their wedding gift, the seal of their union, the pledge 
of the eternity of their love. 

No, the young bride and groom of today need not envy 
the couple of Cana. Christ will go with them, too, into 
their home. “I will bless every dwelling where a picture 
of my Heart is set up and honored,” says Christ. “I will 
establish peace in their home.” Every moment of married 
life, a life of love and sacrifice, is a reminder of His 
Sacrifice, a constant invitation to offer frequently and 
together the Sacrifice of Christ in the Mass, to renew 
the Mass of the wedding day, and with it all the joy of 
wedding day. Every breakfast, dinner and supper is a 
reminder of the Last Supper where Christ at a family 
meal took bread, broke and gave to His disciples. Every 
realization of the oneness that is married life is a re- 
minder of the promise of Christ, spoken by the priest: 
“If true love and the unselfish spirit of perfect sacrifice 
guide your every action, you can expect the greatest 
measure of earthly happiness that may be allotted to 
man in this vale of tears.” J. P. D. 
































THE AMERICA BOOK-LOG FOR DECEMBER 


REPORTING THE RETURNS SENT BY THE CATHOLIC BOOKDEALERS FROM ALL SECTIONS OF THE 


COUNTRY ON THE TEN CATHOLIC BOOKS HAVING THE BEST SALE DURING THE PAST MONTH. 
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White Fire—Edwards 

What Other Answer?—Grant 
The Dove Flies South—Hyland 
Action This Day—Spellman 

















St. Teresa of Avila—Walsh 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton—Ward 





Men of Maryknoll—Keller—Berger 





ewis 
Philosophies at War—Sheen 
The Captain Wears a Cross—Maguire 


Screwtape Letters—L 














The Rose 


. 
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Raymond and Tales from the Rectory 
Unpetaled—Morteveille and Splendor 
of Sorrow—Doherty, each with 10, 
and The Robe—Douglas, with 9. This 
is AMERICA’s monthly report on the 
most popular reading among Catholi 


Runners-up for the past month were 
The Family That Overtook Christ— 
—Kelley, each with 11 votes 





Several months ago, we boasted that we had a 


We have remarked before on the prompt- 


Bishop on the list. Now we have an Archbishop. 


A perennial best-seller among Catholics, of 
course, ought to be the Pope’s Encyclicals. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


ness with which newly published books 


find their place in the Book-Log. Six new 


ones make this list. 
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